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Pbrenslogy. 


“declare myself a hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than 
to all the Metaphysical works I ever read."—How. Horace Many. 

“(When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physic- 
ally, bis road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guaranty 
for his good conduct and usefulness.” —Hon. Tuomas J. Rusx. 


The New Year. 


Anotuer Year welcomes us to its joys 








and its hopes, and also opens up to us new 
fields of care and labor. 

Every new year places man on a higher 
plane of existence, enlarging his field of 
vision, whetting his appetite for new devel- 
opments in science, and giving him a more 
perfect appreciation of truth. 

The world is every day becoming riper, 
and more capable of rewarding the labor of 
man—while man himself is grasping high- 
er and broader victories, through the God- 
like agencies of Science. 

How great is the fact of living in the 
convergent light and power of this middle 
of the nineteenth century ! 

When we look back to the short reach 
of our own experience, and recollect the 
great changes that have occurred within the 
present century, we are indeed amazed 
as we contemplate the vast improvements 
that have been wrought. ‘Then, there was 
not a wagon with elliptic springs in Ameri- 
ca, not a railroad in the world, nor an iron 


plow ; a power-loom or a power-printing 





press; no horse-rake, no reaping or thresh- 
ing machines ; no daguerreotypes, no tele- 
graphs, no ocean steamers, nor a single 
steamboat on all our inland waters, and the 
application of steam to machinery was un- 
known. 

Our young friends may ask, “ What had 
the world then?” 


hand-cards, spinning-wheels, and domestic 


We answer, it had 


looms; and women in every home who 
knew how to use them, and were obliged 
to do so if they would have linen and 
woolen fabrics with which to clothe them- 
selves and their families. 

Farmers had the rude wooden plow, with 
its wrought-iron share made by hand ; and 
not a few used the fork of a tree, with 
wooden pins in it for a harrow. Every- 
body used short pieces of iron for the rim of 
wagon wheels, instead of a whole tire, as 
now. Then most of the traveling was done 
on horseback or in the lumbering stage- 
coach, and it took three weeks to con- 
vey intelligence between New York and 
New Orleans. 


Then, when the courageous pioneer pen- 


etrated the dismal forests of Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, he went 
with an ox-team, carrying his family and 
such simple furniture as he had, and with 


| which he expected to eke out existence for 


years, bidding farewell forever, as he then 


apprehended, to his relatives and friends. 
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Then, reading, writing, and common 
arithmetic were regarded as a sufficient edu- 
cation for people in the rural districts, even 
in New England, and not one in ten knew, by 
grammatical study, an adjective from an 
active verb. 

Do our friends wonder, then, that we 
speak earnestly, even enthusiastically, in 
view of the great changes in the earth’s 
surface, in mechanical improvement,.in 
scientific development, and in education, 
which have been wrought out since even 
we can remember ? 

Some people, looking back to what the 
world was in their youth, and at what it 
now is, suppose that it is fully matured ; 
that man’s education is finished ; that there 
is no more room for further invention, and 
that any considerable changes, hereafter, 
must be in the direction of decay and de- 
struction. But science says, Fear nor! 
What the last half century has done for 
man and the earth, mighty and multiplex as 
it really is, shall be more than equaled be- 
fore the last sands of the present century 
shall have run. 

Inventions in mechanism are this very 
year more numerous than ever before ; new 
avenues in science are being continually 
opened, and the mind of man, more than 
ever, is seeking and achieving not only 
his own elevation and development, but is 
searching to learn and obey all the great 
moral and physical laws of the Universe. 

Have faith, then, in the future, and in the 
growth of mind, and the increase of its 
Let the bigot and the 
conservative freeze in their tracks if they 


power over matter. 


will, but be it ours to go onward ! upward / / 


HEAVENWARD!!! 





UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY 


IN SELECTING TRADES. 


Ir is an unfortunate fact, that thousands 
blunder into business without any know]l- 
edge of their capacity for particular occu- 
pations, and stumble on through difficulties 
and disappointments to bankruptcy of 
pocket and of hope. Their lives are ren- 
dered miserable by ill-success and vexation. 
They find fault with their fortune, and some, 





[Jan., 





in a fit of desperation, quit a life which has 
been to them only a scene of unrequited 
struggle, Thereare few personsof any intel- 
ligence who are not adapted for respectable 
success in some useful pursuit; and could 
they but ascertain, before wasting long 
years of fruitless apprenticeship, for what 
avocation they are best adapted, they might 
at once avail themselves of this most im- 
portant information, and taking the flood- 
tide of cireumstances, go on to success, if 
not to fortune. The world has need of all 
the energy and skill of its inhabitants, and 
if each one could find his true pursuit, and 
would follow it honestly and faithfully, 
failures would become exceedingly rare, 
while the sum of human happiness would 
be vastly enhanced—the average of life 
extended, and there would be probably a 
third more accomplished by mankind than 
at present. 


We have often thought that there were 
few men in the world so depraved that 
they would not prefer an honest to a dis- 
honest pursuit; and if they could be provi- 
ded with the means of procuring a respect- 
able and honest livelihood, nearl, all the 
crimes which disgrace humanity would be 
done away. He who has a sure, respect- 
able, and honest trade, by which he can se- 
cure not only his daily bread, but many of 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, 
has comparatively little temptation to en- 
gage in the precarious modes of dishonest 
acquisition. If we were to recommend, as 
a safeguard to the young, any single thing, 
it would be this: “Give your son a busi- 
ness or trade by which he can gain an hon- 
orable maintenance and a respectable place 
in society.” Do not try to make him a 
gentleman without labor, nor teach him 
that he can be respected without intelli- 
gence and virtue. 

Phrenology we regard as an essential 
aid to parents in the selection of pursuits 
for their children, and in thousands of in- 
stances we have had opportunity to wit- 
ness the great advantages to be derived 
from its application. Many persons sup- 
pose that ifa boy have large Constructive- 
ness, he can succeed in any mechanical 
trade. This isa great mistake. It must 
be understood, however, that by success 
we do mean mere physical or pecuniary 
success, Real success embraces other ideas. 
A man should be happy in following his 
trade ; should feel proud and ambitious in 
respect to it, and try to perfect and ad- 





vance his line of business. For example 
—a boy with large Form, Size, and Con- 
structiveness could succeed in blacksmith- 
ing, so far as forming and finishing work 
are concerned ; but if he have smal! Com- 
bativeness and Firmness, he will never 
engage in its prosecution with any thing 
like pleasure. He might, however, suc. 
ceed well as a locksmith, or asa gas-fitter, a 
maker of fine cutlery, or any thing light, 
nice, and ornamental. 


A young man, with brawny muscles and 
stalwart frame, with great force of charac- 
ter, pride, and energy, would prefer to be a 
blacksmith, or stonecutter, or a millwright, 
in which he could wield his foree and pow- 
er, and work off his physical steam. He 
could not be confined to watch-making, or 
to mathematical instruments, or any other 
light trade, though he has all the requisite 
ingenuity for its successful prosecution. 
Some have such a combination of organs, 
that they can readily take up a trade with- 
out instruction or apprenticeship, and in a 
short time become . excellent workmen. 
Others have less practical talent, or the 
elements of mechanical skill; they require 
years of experience, but ultimately make 
goodworkmen. These latter should not be 
discouraged if they can not cope at first with 
those who require comparatively little or no 
practice orexperience. Some require to have 
their avocation minutely explained at every 
step ; but when this is done faithfully, they 
comprehend their business. Masters should 
understand this fact, and not lose their pa- 
tience with such apprentices, nor fail to in- 
struct them ; nor should the comparatively 
smart ones boast over the others because of 
their success in this direction, while they may 
lack many noble qualities of intellect and 
disposition which go to make the man and 
the citizen, which the others possess. 

A few years ago, a man brought his boy 
to our office to be examined. We told 
him that he would never need to learn a 
trade ; that if circumstances ever made it 
necessary to leave farming—which was his 
father’s occupation, and to which he was 
devoted—he would excel in mechanism, and 
would not need to learn a trade. The fact 
had escaped our recollection, until a short 
time since his father called on us and re- 
hearsed the statements made at his son’s 
examination, and added, that he went to 
the State of Illinois, and finding it necessa- 
ry to.engage in some other business, of- 
fered himself to work as a carpenter, was 
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accepted at full wages, and nobody knew 
that he was not brought up at the business. 
Of course he had seen the kind of work 
done, and had a general idea of its routine, 
but he had to trust to his practical talent and 
ingenuity to help him through his duties. 





DR. ELISHA KE. KEANE. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to lay before 
our readers a portraitof Dr. Kane, so well 
and widely known as the Arctic Explorer ; 
also a number of spirited engravings out of 
“Arctic Explorations,” the recently pub- 
lished great work of Dr. Kane, which have 
been furnished us for this purpose by the 
publishers, Messrs. Childs & Peterson. 
Perhaps no work of equal size ever elicit- 
ed a deeper interest than this has done, or 
obtained a wider circulation than it is des- 
tined to do; still, many thousands of our 
readers will doubtless fail to read the work, 
and will therefore be glad to see a portrait 
of the man, and obtain a sketch of some 
of the scenes of terror and privation which 
marked this great expedition. 

Were it not for the length of the biogra- 
phy, and the necessary room occupied with 
the illustrations of the Arctic expeditions, it 
would afford us pleasure to make a full and 
careful analysis of the phrenological char- 
acter of Dr. Kane. He is small in stature, 
fine grained, delicate in feature and in tem- 
perament, very susceptible and active, both 
in mind and body. Inthe intellect the ob- 
serving organs predominate. He is less a 
philosopher than a manof fact and science ; 
is eager to see and experience, and has an 
excellent memory of facts and phenomena. 
He has the mechanical and artistic talents 
ina high degree, as may be seen by the 
prominence of the brow, width between the 
eyes and at the temples; and the world is 
indebted to his talent in drawing for the 
very spirited sketches of persons and Arc- 
tic scenery with which the pages of his 
great work are embellished. Dr. Kane’s 
ambition, enthusiasm, and love of adventure 
are leading traits, and serve to fire him to 
effort and sustain him in perils and labors 
which exhaust superior physical power in 
other men. ‘Though comparatively slen- 
der, he has tenacity ‘of endurance and facil- 
ity of labor which few possess. He is not 
haughty or overbearing, but while he is 
modest in manner, in fact he has such 
self-reliance that he can not only control 

other persons well, but grapple with difficul- 





ties with such a steady courage, as to in- 
spire faith, hope, and effort in those under 
his command. 


BIOGRAPHY BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, 
[Abridged from Graham's Magazine.) =) ay ie 

When a man’s life is heroic, and his mame has 
passed into history, the world wants to know him 
personally, intimately. The “grave and Tevet 
end chronicler,” passing over his beginnings, pre- 
sents him abruptly in his full-grown greatness); 
men render the admiration earned, but the sym- 
pathetic emulation awakened is concerned to know 
how he grew into his maturity of excellence. This 
curiosity is not an idleness of the fancy, but a per- 
sonal interest in the facts that sp out of those 
aspirations which puts every man upon the fulfill- 
ment of his own destiny. How came this man to ex- 
cel—what was in hin—what happened to develop 


it? ‘Some men are born great; some achieve | 


greatness ; some have greatness thrust upon them.” 
How came this man by it? Isit within my reach al- 
so? and by what means? History provokes us with 
such queries as these; Biography answers them. 


Doctor Elisha Kent Kane is not quite thirty- 
five years old, yet he has done more than circum- 
navigate the globe; he has visited and traversed 
India, Africa, Europe, South America, the islands of 
the Pacific, and twice penetrated the Arctic regions 
to the highest latitude attained by civilized man. 
He has encountered the extremest perils of sea 
and land, in every climate of the globe; he has 
discharged in turn the severest duties of the sol- 
dier and the seaman; attached to the United 
States Navy as a surgeon, he is, nevertheless, en- 
gaged at one time in the coast survey of the trop- 
ical ocean, and in a month or two, we find him ex- 
ploring the frigid zone; and all the while that his 
personal experiences had the character of roman- 
tic adventure, he was pushing them in the spirit 
of scientific and philanthropic enterprise. 

As a boy, his instinctive bent impelled him to 
the indulgence and enjoyment of such adventures 
as were best fitted to train him for the work be- 
fore him. His collegiate studies suffered some 
postponement while his physical qualities pressed 
for their necessary training and discipline. It was 
almost in the spirit of truancy that he explored 
the Blue Mountains of Virginia, as a student of 
geology, under the guidance of Professor Rodgers, 
and cultiyated, at once, his hardihood of vital 
energy and those elements of natural science 
which were to qualify him for his after services 
in the field of physical geography. But, in due 
time, he returned to the pursuit of literature, and 
achieved the usual honors, as well as though his 
college studies had suffered no diversion; his 
muscles and nerves were educated, and his brain 
lost nothing by the indirectness of its develop- 
ment, but was rather corroborated for all the uses 
which it has served since. He graduated at the 
University ef Pennsylvania—first, in its collegi- 
ate, and afterward in its medical, department. 
His special relishes in study indicated his natu- 
ral drift : chemistry and surgery ; natural science 
in its most intimate converse with substance, and 
the remedial art in its most heroic function. He 
went out from his Jima Mater a good classical 
scholar, a good chemist, mineralogist, astronomer, 
and surgeon. But he lacked, or thought he 





lacked, robustness of frame and soundness of 
health. He solicited an appointment in the navy, 
and upon his admission demanded active service. 
He was appointed upon the diplomatic staff as 
surgeon to the first American Embassy to China. 
This position gave him opportunity to explore the 
Philippine Islands, which he effected mainly on 
foot. He was the first man who descended into 
thejeraterof Tael; lowered more than a hundred 
feet bya Bamboo rope from the overhanging cliff, 
and ¢lambering down some seven hundred more 
through the scoriw, he made a topographical 
sketch of the interior of this great volcano, col- 
lected a bottle of sulphurous acid from the very 
mouth of the crater ; and, although he was drawn 
up almost senseless, he brought with him his por- 
trait of this hideous cavern, and the specimens 
which it afforded. 

Before he returned from this trip, he had as- 
cended the Himalayas, and triangulated Greece, 
on foot ; he had visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, 
and allthe mythologic region of Egypt ; travers- 
ing the route, and making the acquaintance of 
the learned Lepsius, who was then prosecuting 
his archwological researches. 

At home again, when the Mexican war broke 
out, he asked to be removed from the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard to the field of a more congenial ser- 
vice ; but the government sent him to the coast of 
Africa, Here he visited the slave factories, from 
Cape Mount to the river Bonny, and through 
the infamous Da Sourza got access to the bara- 
coons of Dahomey, and contracted, besides, the 
coast fever, from the effects of which he has never 
entirely recovered. 

From Africa he returned before the close of the 
Mexican war, and believing that his constitution 
was broken, and: his health rapidly going, he 
called upon President Polk, and demanded an op- 
portunity for service that might crowd the little 
remnant of his life with achievements in keeping 
with his ambition ; the President, just then em- 
barrassed by a temporary non-intercourse with 
General Scott, charged the Doctor with dispatches 
to the General, of great moment and urgency, 
which must be carried through a region occupied 
by the enemy. 

[The embassy required him to go from Vera 
Cruz, through a hostile country, and near Puebla 
he met with an opposing party, with which he and 
his guides had a severe conflict, and he left it the 
victor, though severely wounded. He lay ill a 
long time at Puebla, and his recovery was consid- 
ered doubtful,and he was even reported dead to 
his friends at home. ] 

When he recovered and returned, he was em- 
ployed in the Coast Survey. While engaged in 
this service, the government by its correspondence 
with Lady Franklin became committed for an at- 
tempt at the rescue of Sir John and his ill-starred 
companions in Aretic discovery. Nothing could 
be better addressed to the Doctor’s governing sen- 
timents than this adventure. The enterprise of 
Sir John ran exactly in the current of one of his 
own enthusiasms—the service of natural science 
combined with heroic personal effort; and, added 
to this, that sort of patriotism which charges it- 
self with its own full share in the execution of na- 
tional engagments of honor ; and besides this cor- 
dial assumption of his country's debts and duties, 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. E. K. KANE. 





there was no little force in the appeal of a nobly 
brave spirited woman to the chivalry of the Amer- 
ican navy. 

He was “ bathing in the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 1850,” when 
he received his telegraphic order to proceed forth- 
with to New York, for duty upon the Arctic ex- 
pedition. In nine days from that date he was be- 
yond the limits of the United States on his dismal 
voyage to the North Pole. Of this first American 
expedition, as is well known to the public, he was 
the surgeon, the naturalist, and the historian. It 
returned disappointed of its main object, after a 
winter in the regions of eternal ice and a fifteen 
months’ absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself a day to recover from 
the hardships of this cruise, he set on foot the sec- 
ond attempt, from which he has returned, after 
verifying by actual observation the long ques- 
tioned existence of an open sea beyond the lati- 
tude of 82° and beyond the temperature, also, of 
100° below the freezing point. His ‘‘ Personal 
Narrative,” published early in 1853, recounts the 
adventures of the first voyage, and discovers his 
diversified qualifications for such an enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two winters in the 
highest latitudes, and two years and a half of un- 
intermitted labor, with the risks and responsibili- 
ties attendant. He is now preparing the history 
for publication. But that part of it which best 


reports his own personal agency, and would most | 


justly present the man to the reader, will of 
course be suppressed. We would gladly supply 
it, but as yet this is impossible to us. His journal 
is private property, the extracts which we may 
expect will be only too shy of egotism, and his com- 
panions have not spoken yet, as some day they 
will speak, of his conduct throughout the terrible 
struggles which together they endured. 

To form any thing like an adequate estimate of 
this last achievement, it is to be recollected that 





his whole company amounted to but twenty men, 
and that of this corps or crew he was the com- 


| mander, in naval phrase; and when we are ap- 


prised that his portfolio of scenery, sketched on 
the spot in pencil, and in water colors kept fluid 
over a spirit-lamp, amounts to over three hundred 
sketches, we have a hint of the extent and variety 
of the offices he filled on this voyage. He was, in 
fact, the surgeon, sailing-master, astronomer and 
naturalist, as well as captain and leader of the ex- 
pedition 

This man of all work, and desperate daring and 
successful doing, is in height about five feet seven 
inches ; in weight, say one hundred and thirty 
pounds or so, if health and rest would but give 
him leave to fillup his natural measure. His 
complexion is fair, his hair brown, and his eyes 
dark gray, with a hawk look. He is a hunter by 
every gift and grace and instinct that makes up 
the character; an excellent shot, and a brilliant 
horseman. He has escaped with whole bones from 
all his adventures, but he has several wounds 
which are troublesome ; and, with such general 
health as his, most men would call themselves in- 
valids, and live on furlough from all the active 
duties of life; yet he has won the distinction of 


| being the first civilized man to stand in latitude 


82° 30’ and gaze upon the open Polar Sea—to 
reach the northernmost point of land on the globe 
—to report the lowest temperature ever endured 
—the heaviest sledge journeys ever performed— 
and the wildest life that civilized man has suc- 
cessfully undergone ; and to return after all to 
tell the story of his adventures. 

The secret spring of all this energy is in his re- 


| ligious enthusiasm—discovered alike in the gener- 


ous spirit of his adventures in pursuit of science ; 
in his enthusiastic fidelity to duty, and in his he- 
roic maintenance of the point of honor in all his 
intercourse with men. 

In his deportment there is that mixture of shy- 





ness and frankness, simplicity and fastidiousness, 
sandwiched rather than blended, which marks 
the man of genius and the monk of industry. 
He seems confident in himself but not of himself. 
His manner is remarkable for celetity of move- 
ment, alert attentiveness, quickness of compre- 
hension, rapidity of utterance and sententious 
compactness of diction, which arise from an habit- 
ual watchfulness against the betrayal of his own 
enthusiasms. He seems to fear that he is boring 
you, and is always discovering his unwillingness 
*‘to sit” for your admiration. If you question 
him about the handsome official acknowledgments 
of his services by the British and American gov- 
ernments, or in any way endeavor to turn him 
upon his own gallant achievements, he hurries 
you away from the subject to some point of scien- 
tific interest which he presumes will more concern 
and engage yourself; or he says or does some- 
thing that makes you think he is occupied with 
his own inferiority in some matter which your 
conversation presents to him. One is obliged to 
struggle with him to maintain the tone of respect 
which his character and achievements deserve ; 
and when the interview is over, a feeling of disap- 
pointment remains for the failure in your efforts 
to ransack the man as you wished, and to render 
the tribute which you owed him. 

We wish we could be sure that he will not, in 
his fortheoming work, give us the drama without 
its hero; or we wish the expedition and its hero 
had a chronicler as worthy as he would be were 
he not the principal character in the story. 


LIFE AND SCENES IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


The very name of iceberg ever sends through 
us a thrill of dread and wonder; we almost feel 
the chilliness of “its sphere,” as if we had en- 
tered the chambers of the dead; but how much 
more deeply must these feelings pervade the minds 
of those who, on the restless bosom of the ocean, 
approach these frigid floating mountains! Even 
in mild latitudes,-when solitary they sail toward 
a genial sea, spreading around them a mantle of 
fog in the night, and gleaming im the morning sun 
like pyramids of amber, they are objects of dread 
and danger; but when these sullen monarchs 
of the ocean are gathered in clusters, and sur- 
rounded by thick-ribbed, drifting ice, and Aretic 
night shrouds the dangerous rovers, and Polar 
coldness and raving tempests unite their strength, 
then we may call icebergs terrible. 

The one represented in our engraving has been 
cut away, just above the surface of the sea, by 
the action of the waves, leaving the upper part 
overhanging. In respect to his position in regard 
to it, Dr. Kane remarks: “ Fearing a besetment 
(by floating ice), I determined to fasten to an ice- 
berg; and after eight hours of very heavy labor, 
warping, heaving, and planting ice-anchors, suc 
ceeded in effecting it. We had hardly a breath- 
ing spell before we were startled by a set of loud, 
crackling sounds above us; and small fragments 
of ice, not larger than a walnut, began to dot the 
water, like the fresh drops of a summer shower. 
The indications were too plain; we had barely 
time to cast off before the face of the berg fell in 
ruins, crashing, like near artillery.” 

This vivid description is well portrayed in the 
engraving. See the masses of ice falling from 
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the berg almost on the ship’s deck! Compared with the height of the 
ship’s masts, the berg can not be less than two hundred feet above the wa- 


ICEBERG. 


ter; and as only one third is generally supposed to be above water, about 
four hundred feet must have been below the surface. See, also, the frown- 
ing storm-sky in the distance, and the ship with every sail set, and the 
ocean full of floating ice, steering in terror away from the treacherous berg, 
to which, a short time before, the anxious mariner had trustingly fastened 
his ship ! : 

Our readers, by this engraving, will obtain a good idea of the appearance 
of Dr. Kane’s ship, in her first winter-quarters, in Rensselaer Bay, in lat. 


? IN RENSSELAER BAY. 


THE “ ADVANCE’ 
784°. She is surroanded by ice, though it is early in September, 1853. The 
mode of traveling with dogs and sledges is exhibited in the foreground. 

Here we have also a view of his vessel laid up for the second winter. She 
is surrounded by huge blocks of ice, which are frozen to her sides and to 
Canvas covers the deck, the men are wrapped in furs, and, it 





being the middle of October, the sun has ceased to reach the vessel, and the 


light, even, is fast leaving them to the dreariness and silence of Arctic 
winter. 


THE BRIG IN HER SECOND WINTER. 


Of the perilous and exciting sports of the Arctic regions, the hunting of 
the white bear is not among the least. Our engraving of the “‘ Bear at Bay” 
represents one of these terrible animals backed up against an iceberg, to 


THE BEAR-HUNT, 


protect himself from behind. He has been chased by the dogs, and annoyed 
until he stops to give battle, and prepares to meet his assailants boldly. The 


one represented must weigh a thousand pounds, and measure in length at 
least nine feet. Dr. Kane says: “If there be two hunters, the bear is killed 
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easily ; for one makes a feint of thrusting a spear at the right side, and as 
the animal turns with his arms toward the threatened attack, the left side 
is unprotected, and receives the death- wound. 


SLEDGE TRAVELING. 


~ But if there be only one hunter (as in the second engraving), he does 
not hesitate. Grasping the lance firmly in his hands, he provokes the animal 


PORTRAIT OF HANS. 


to pursue him by moving rapidly across its path, and then running as if to 
escape. But hardly is its unwieldy body extended for the solicited chase, 
, before, with a rapid 
jump, the hunter doubles 
on his track, and runs 
back to his first position. 
The bear is in the act of 
turning after him again, 
when the lance is plung- 
ed into the side, below 

the shoulder.” 
Such is life among the 
Esquimaux, fur-clad,and 
armed with the spear, 
and aided by his saga- 
cious dogs. Fire-arms 
add greatly to the safety 
and facility of bear- 

: hunting. 


SLEDGE TRAVELING. 


Above we have a view 
>. of the mode of traveling 
* on ice or land in the Are- 
tic regions. This is one 
of Dr. Kane’s sledges, 
drawn, not by Esqui- 
maux dogs, but by New- 
foundlanders. The Es- 
quimaux dogs may be seen in the engraving of the “ Bear-Hunt.” 


PORTRAIT OF PAULIE. 














Having glanced at the scenery and some of its animals, we now turn to 
the appearance of the inhabitants of the Arctic regions. 

Dr. Kane found at 
Greenland an Esqui- 
maux hunter named 
Hans, a boy of nineteen, 
whom he engaged as & 
hunter for his party, on 
account of his expertness 
with the kayak and 
javelin, who was able to 
spear a bird on the wing. 
**He was fat,” says Dr. 
K., “‘ good-natured, and, 
except under the excite- 
ment of the hunt, as 
stolid and unimpressible 
as one of our own Indi- 
ans. We found him very 
useful, and our dogs re- 
quired his services as a 
caterer, and our own 
table was more than once 
dependent on his ener- 
gies.” We suspect this 
good-looking boy was su- 
perior to Esquimaux gen- 
erally. His forehead is 
full, and his tophead 
evinces elevation and goodness, but he shows less strength of character. 


PORTRAIT OF ACCOMODAH. 


PAULIK. 

This Esquimaux boy of fourteen resembles Hans in face and head, both of 
which, if the likeness be faithful, gives us a favorable impression of him. He 
appears to be hauling his sledge, and, with the exception of his head, which 


| has only its native covering, and hands, which are in leather mittens, appears 


to be warmly clad. 
ACCOMODAH. 


This fat, curious-looking boy was brought to Dr. Kane to be treated for 
constipation, nose- bleed, and for not growing. Like the portraits of the other 
lads, this also looks dull, 
but inoffensive. He 
seems admirably dressed 


| for winter weather, and 


imitates the civilized 

** tribes” in the mode of 
screening his hands from 

the cold. The phrenology 

of this boy is less ele- S\ 
vated than either of the & 
former, These people are & 
short and stout, butthe = 
fur dress inereases this = 
appearance. ; 


NESSAK. 


This man, with sledge- 
whip in hand, is clad in 
jumper boots, white-bear 
skin breeches, with the 
claws of the animal ter- 
minating with the feet. 
His coat and hood, also 
of furs, make up a com- 
fortable dress. The hood 
covers the head about after the fashion of the bonnets of to-day in New 
York, and the coat of furs would be considered rich and genteel if made 
up in Broadway style. 


NESSAK IN HIS TRAVELING DRESS. 
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PORTRAIT OF ANINGNAH, 


This portrait, in face and head, more than any of the preceding, resembles 
the North American Indian. The head is higher at Firmness, and there 
appears to be more determination, pride, energy, and mental sharpness and 
force than in either of the portraits of youths before presented. 


NESSARK,. 


This is not a bad face, and the forehead shows intelligence. There ap- 


PORTRAIT OF NESSARK. 


pears to be more social development than belongs to Indians generally, and 
less of pride and determination. 


KALUTUNAH. 

This portrait is strongly marked, the features firm and intelligent. His 
head is large, and there are many marks of sound sense and capacity to 
lead and govern others. Dr. Kane regards him as a noble savage, superior 
to any native whom he met; as a man of fine sentiments, but capable of con- 





PORTRAIT OF KALUTUNAH, 


cealing and governing his feelings. He appears to be carrying something 
like a sledge on his back, which he grasps with both hands above his 
head. 





POWER OF BODY OVER MIND. 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM DETERMINE THRE Ca- 
PACITY OF THE INTELLECTUAL. AND MORAL. 


BY CLAUDIUS. 


Ir the propositions of Phrenology are true, the discovery by 
Dr. Gall is by far the most important in its bearings upon the 
destiny of the human race of any that has ever been made since 
the Star of Bethlehem shone on the plains of Judea. 

Of all the studies that have ever commanded the attention of 
the human mind, none-so intimately concerns man in all his varied 
relations to his Maker and his fellow-men. Therefore every 
parent, teacher, clergyman, lawyer, physician, husband, wife, and 
indeed all persons placed in positions that give them an influence 
over a single member of the human family, should seek to become 
familiar with its principles. Indeed, the science of Phrenology is 
destined to produce revolutions in the affairs of men upon numer- 
ous great and grave questions that have much to do in augmenting 
the happiness or misery of the human race. 

This science is introducing men to a more familiar acquaintance 
with each other, demolishing the frowning battlements and lofty 
towers of political and sectarian prejudice that for ages have 
separated man from fraternal communion with his fellow-man—is 
patiently seeking out and developing the causes of the mammoth 
and overshadowing evils that so severely afflict society, and sug- 
gesting the remedies—and is giving to the world new and more 
rational views of human responsibility. 

No one proposition is of more practical importance to the world 
than that the conditions of the physical system delermine the capa- 
city of the intellectual and moral. This is Phrenology in a nut- 
shell. It is often asserted, that there is no rule that does not admit of 
exceptions. But to this proposition there never was, there is not, 
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and there never can be, a single exception, as 
long as the body is the tenement of the 
mind. When properly understood, it will 
be found to be true in its broadest and most 
comprehensive sense. It is true at all 
times, in all places, and under all possible 
circumstances. When fairly met, it can no 
more be gainsayed or overthrown than the 
multiplication table, or any other known and 
established truths in mathematics. The 
conditions of the physical system determine 
the capacity of the intellectual and moral. 

This is a proposition of vast and over- 
whelming importance—underlying every 
thing in the world of thought and morals 
in this mundane sphere—human happiness 
and human responsibility—every thing val- 
uable in law, medicine, and divinity. Itis 
of such incalculable practical importance, 
that it may not be time misspent to de- 
vote a few paragraphs to its demonstra- 
tion. 

Let this proposition be brought to the se- 
verest test, and it will only gain by the trial. 
Let it stand if it can be fortified by facts, 
well known and familiar to the observing 
mind—if not, let it fall, and science will 
have lost nothing by the failure. Science 
never loses any thing by the discomfiture of 
its pretended votaries. Indeed, it is just 
as victorious when a false proposition fails, 
as when a true one is established. The 
time has long since passed when facts can 
be dispensed with in order to save a the- 
ory, however beautiful it may appear to the 
superficial reasoner. We happen to live in 
an age that has little patience with but mere 
theories, however illustrious the names by 
which they are indorsed. 

It will scarcely be denied by the man of 
reflection, that in this world the mind is 
reached and influenced only through the 
medium of the physical organs. Itis only 
through the eyes that the mind looks out of 
** the house I live in,” upon the beauties or 
deformities of God’s physical universe— 
through the ears, that it hears the melo- 
dious, or jarring and discordant notes that 
float upon the morning and the evening air 
—through the gustatory nerves, that it 
perceives agreeable or disagreeable savors 
—through the olfactory nerves, that it is 
made sensible of the presence of the most 
delicious or disgusting odors—and through 
the nerves of feeling, that it experiences 
the sensations of heat and cold. 

Now, if any of these corporeal organs be 
injured, the effect will be correspondingly 





to impair the impressions made through 
them upon the mind. Destroy any one of 
these classes of organs, and you furever close 
up that avenue to the mind. Exterminate 
the eyeballs from their sockets, and the 
mind may still be just as sensible as ever 
to the sweet concord and harmony of mu- 
sical sounds—but it can never again be 
captivated with the gorgeous beauties of a 
summer sunset, or of the rainbow in the 
heavens. Palsy the nerves of feeling, and 
there will be the most senseless indifference 
to the greatest extremes of heat and cold. 
Primarily, these are only conditions of the 
body or physical system; but who will 
venture to deny that they affect, yea, pro- 
duce, these peculiar conditions or infirmi- 
ties of the mind? ‘These are, however, 
only apparent, not real, mental infirmities. 
Strictly speaking, the mind can not be in- 
firm—can not be diseased. We believe it 
is destined to immortality. If it could be 
diseased, it might finally perish—for death 
is the ultimatum of all disease. But while 
mind and body here dwell together, the 
conditions and capacity of the former will 
be controlled, modified, and essentially in- 
fluenced by the latter. 


The influence of fasting is very different 
from that of feasting. Few persons, I im- 
agine, are ignorant of the drowsiness and 
mental stupidity produced by a hearty meal. 
Our minds are very sensibly influenced by 
what we eat and drink, and even by the 
clothes we wear, as well as by the exerci- 
ses we adopt. Look atthe inebriate! He 
is lost to shame, to all sense of honor, to the 
interests of his family, to his affection for 
wife and children, and will even murder 
his nearest kindred while his whole physi- 
cal system is saturated with alcohol. Look 
at the besotted, stupid, and degraded con- 
dition of the mind produced by the long, 
constant, and excessive use of opium! It 
is not the mind that takes the powerful 
stimulant or narcotic; but these substances 
are brought into connection with the organs 
of the body, and the new conditions they 
produce in the physical system induces the 
new conditions and capacity of the mind. 
Deprive the body of food for several days 
in succession, and the mind becomes lan- 
guid and inefficient. Deprive it of pure air, 
and it is soon prostrate and powerless. 
Derange the circulation of the blood in the 
channels of the body, or vitiate it in quality, 
and, quick as thought, the mind receives the 
shock. Diminish excessively the quantity 





of blood in the physical system, and the 
tone of the mind becomes correspondingly 
depressed. Draw this vital current away 
from the brain, and the mind becomes un- 
conscious even of its own existence. In- 
flict upon the strongest-minded man in the 
world severe and constant toothache, and 
he has scarcely the capacity to attend to 
his most ordinary employments. Not a 
man in his senses could be found who 
would accept of all the gold ever dug from 
the mines upon the severe terms that he 
should have a perpetual toothache. He 
would beg to be excused from so hard a 
bargain. Why so? Because he never 
could enjoy that boundless wealth so long 
as he should be afflicted with such ineffa- 
ble torment. 

Scorch the body with fever, and the mind 
becomes incapable of performing its most 
ordinary tasks. Apoplexy is only a dis- 
ease of the physical system—but how sud- 
denly it prostrates the powers of the mind ! 
Primarily, insanity is not a mental, but a 
physical, malady. ‘The mental derange- 
ment is only the result of physical disturb- 
ance. ‘The conditions of the poor idivt’s 
physical system produce his hopeless men- 
tal imbecility. 1 know this proposition is 
a bold one, and by many it may be disbe- 
lieved; but it is no more bold than true. 
Let the disbeliever range creation over— 
let him search the records of biography, 
ancient and modern—and he is challenged 
to produce a single case of idiocy, even ap- 
proaching to perfection of physical organi- 
zation. ‘They will all be found as decided- 
ly inferior in physical structure to such 
men as Brougham, Bonaparte, Byron, and 
Shakspeare, as they are inferior to them 
in their mental manifestations. The id/otic 
mind is always united with the idiotic body. 
And did it come within the range of human 
power to correct the defective physical struc- 
ture, and give to the poor idiot perfection of 
bodily organization, the mind would receive 
corresponding improvement, and might be 
lighted onward in the paths of fame and 
greatness. Show me a case of original 
hopeless mental imbecility,and I pledge my- 
self to show you the most palpably imper- 
fect physical organization. Search for one 
single exception te this rule, and your search 
will be vain and fruitless. In the name of 
reason and philosophy, the phrenologist ut- 


| terly denies that such a case ever existed 


since the creation of man. He will aban- 
don his cherished faith on the production 
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of a single instance—he will insist upon 
no repetition. 

If the doctrine here maintained has its 
foundation in sound philosophy, there are 
bright hopes for the idiot in a world to 
come. For all that can possibly be known 
to the contrary, the poor, ignorant imbecile 
who goes about town drumming on an old 
tin pan, and talking to himself when he 
moves out of the miserable old hovel he 
now lives in, may ultimately rise as high 
in the firmament of mind as the loftiest 
created intellect. Indeed, the analogies 
of nature are all in favor of such an hy- 
pothesis. 

All physical disease produces corre- 
sponding mental changes. Restore tne 
health of the body, and success with the 
mind will be complete. In all these cases 
the physician applies his remedies to the 
body ; he treats that as though i¢ were the 
seat of the disease—as though tt were the 
primary seat of the mischief. In the elo- 
quent language of Dr. Mercatr, “ the 
whole object of medical science is to reg- 
ulate the forces of life—to increase them 
when and where they are deficient—to re- 
strain them when excessive, and to restore 
their natural balance when deranged.” 
What are the infirmities of old age, deaf- 
ness, blindness, the trembling hand, the 
furrowed cheek, the tottering limbs, and 
whitened locks, but so many evidences of 
physical change? It is the physical pow- 
ers upon which the wasting hand of Time 
has been laid, and that have so modified the 
capacity of the mind since the spring-time 
of life. That old man’s mind has not 
grown old/ Has it, my Christian friend ? 
Will it do to hold that doctrine? Ask me 
not to believe that his mental or moral 
powers are already in a dying state. The 
ocean may shift its bed—the primeval forest 
may fall and mingle with the clod—and the 
very stars may grow old, or be borne into 
new cycles of revolution, while the soul of 
man is yet fresh and vigorous in the morn- 
ing of its endless career. 


In the name of science, then—in the 
sacred name of Religion—and inthe name 
of all that is glorious and inspiring in the 
hopes of immortality in a world to come, [ 
protest it is not the mind itself that has be- 


come feeble and infirm. It is not that im- 
mortal, undying somETHING within that is 
already treading on the crumbling verge of 
death! Its windows are indeed curtained, 
and the shutters closed; but the darkest 








hour of existence may be just before the 
dawn of an immortal day ! 

Phrenology has been charged by its 
enemies and revilers with being the great 
highway to Fatality, and with the bold at- 
tempt to destroy human respensibility. It 
has been asserted, that if man’s intellectual 
and moral capacity depends upon the con- 
ditions of his physical system, then he can 
no longer be regarded as a responsible being. 
This might be so, provided it could be pro- 
ven that he has no hand in determining 
these conditions himself, and provided, fur- 
ther, that he always acts fully up to his ut- 
most capacity to do good. So far from this 
doctrine striking a blow at human respon- 
sibility, it erects a tribunal befure which we 
are all tobe tried for every act of our lives, 
though all unseen by human eye. It holds 
man toa strict accountability for every thing 
he does, for every thing he eats and drinks, 
and for all the varied exercises of hislife 
—for the time and manner of them all. It 
holds parents responsible not only for what 
they themselves eat, drink, and do, but for 
the quantity and quality of food, drink, ex- 
ercise, etc., furnished for their children. 
Less, far less of their actions are matters 
of indifference than they are generally apt 
to imagine. Yes, every thing we do, every 


‘thing we eat, and every thing we drink ; 


their time, quantity and quality, together with 
the time, quantity, and quality of our rest 
and slumber, and all the habits of life, have 
every thing to do in determining the condi- 
tions of our bodies, and these latter, every 
thing to do in determining the capacities 
of our minds. St. Paul’s exhortation was 
sound in philosophy as well as theology 
—‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.” He recognizes the necessity of 
purity of body, if his brethren would ex- 
hibit purity of mind. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





THE NOMENCLATURE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


BY WM. C. ROGERS. 


RerLection and intercourse with men 
have convinced me that Phrenology has suf- 
fered much from its imperfect nomenclature. 
The mass of readers are repulsed by the 
long, and to them unmeaning names at- 
tached to many of the faculties, while the 
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more highly educated and enlightened 
readers have rejected the science entirely 
from the fact that perversions of faculties 
are in many instances named as faculties 
themselves. Thus has the science suffered 
among all classes, and will thus continue 
to suffer until such changes have been af- 
fected in the nomenclature as to remove 
these fruitful causes of caviling and dis- 
sent. 

To make good our statement, let us re- 
view briefly the various faculties, beginning 
first with 

1. Amativenrss —This word is derived 
from the Latin Amo, J love, was given to 
the faculty by Spurzheim, and is sufficiently 
expressive of the nature and function of the 
organ to remain as it is. 

2. Pairoprocenitiveness.—This word 
is derived from two Greek roots which in 
conjunction mean love of offspring. The 
name is too long and cumbersome. Seven 
syllables are entirely too many to express 
the function of the faculty. ‘The Fowlers, 
a number of years ago, proposed the term 
Parental Love as a substitute, and I am un- 
able to find a better. It is simple, express- 
ive, and readily comprehended by all. Its 
adoption by all phrenologists would sim- 
plify the phrenological nomenclature much. 

3. ADHEsIVENESS.—Before Spurzheim’s 
day this word had a purely physical mean- 
ing, but in searching for a name for the 
newly discovered organ of love of friends, 
he seized upon it and lifted it up to a moral 
and metaphysical stand-point, which it has 
occupied ever since. But the word Friend- 
ship, to me, seems equally expressive, and 
less obnoxious to criticism. It can be un- 
derstood by all without explanation, and 
though it may not sound quite so scientific, 
still we gain by its use as much of the 
strength of simplicity as we lose of the ap- 
pearance of learning. Let us call the fac- 
ulty Friendship, or Love of Friends, until a 
better name be found. 

4. InnaBiTiveNness.—This name was 
applied by Spurzheim to that faculty which 
expresses itself in love of home. Combe 
called it and the organ of Continuity, Con- 
centrativeness. ‘The name of Spurzheim, 
however, is more appropriate, as it is more 
expressive of the activity of the faculty. 
The name should be retained, or used al- 
ternately with Love of Home, giving pref- 
erence tothe latter as more expressive and 
simple. 

5. ConcENTRATIVENESS was discovered 
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and named by Combe. Its function is to 
fix the faculties of the mind upon one ob- 
ject until it is exhausted, or a satisfactory 
conclusion deduced. It needs a closer 
analysis than it has ever received. It is 
analogous in its functions to the aTTENTION 
of the metaphysicians. Fowler termed it 
Continuity, from the fact that its function 
was to maintain continuous mental activity 
in one direction for a length of time. 
Either name is appropriate, though the 
latter is in some respects to be preferred. 
An exhaustive analysis might possibly 
suggest a better name. 

6. ComBaTivengss was the name given 
by Spurzheim to the organ whose abuse 
leads to combats, fights, and the like. The 
faculty was discovered by noting the heads 
of those famous for its abuse, and as a con- 
sequence received a name expressive of its 
abnormal, and not of its normal activity. 
The term Combativeness is a reproach to 
our noble science, and has brought it into 
disrepute. The function of the organ so 
named is resistance, resistance to any and 
every obstacle, physical, moral, or human ; 
it opposes force to force, and rests not until 
it is triumphant.* It is the corner-stone of 
energy of character, and thousands of men 
in every community have the organ large, 
and very large, who would scorn to fight, to 
combat, but who would resist with all their 
forces any and every encroachment upon 
their rights or enjoyments. Hence the 
name leads to error. I have had many a 
man reply to me, when I had stated that he 
had large Combativeness, “ You are wrong, 
sir! I never fought in my life, never was 
quarrelsome, and never delighted in scenes 
of strife and contention,” and it required all 
my powers of expression to obliterate the 
bad impression made by that one misap- 
plied name. 

Amos Dean suggests that it be called 
ResisTIvENEss, a term far more expressive 





* We think the term re-istance gives the idea of a passive, 
defensive state ; as of a dam in a stream, a ship at anchor, a 
tree in the gale, or a rock in the sea. This is not the chief 
office of the faculty, and would be likely to mislead the mind 
quite as mach as the present name. It is, in fact, an active 
power, a propelling spirit, that which encounters, and not 
merely that which resists the shock from external force. It 
is that force itself, and is as often aggressive as defensive ; it 
starts the argument as well as repels the assault. Combat- 
iveness is an energetic spirit that gocs ahead, and makes the 
first attack on that which should be overcome ; it does not wait 
to be assailed, and then merely resist. A very coward could 
do this under the impuise of fear alone, if cornered, and thus 
compelled to resist or suffer. We are not certain that its 
present name is the best, but we think the name proposed is 
liable to misapprehension, besides failing to express the 
leading function of the faculty. We approve the definition 
the writer gives of the organ in his quotation from his own 
article in the Jovenat, as quoted below.—Eps. Puren. Jour. 





of the true function of the faculty, and one 
far less obnoxious to criticism. I should 
prefer the latter name, and call the atten- 
tion of phrenologists to the subject, in the 
hope that this or some better name may be 
found for this all-important and much per- 
verted faculty. 

7. Destructiveness is another re- 
proach to our favorite science. Gall dis- 
covered the organ by examining the heads 
of murderers, and therefore called it 
“ Murder—the propensity to kill.” Spurz- 
heim, by acloser analysis, detected the error 
of Gall, and named the organ Destructive- 
ness. Both erred by naming the faculty 
from its abuse, and not from its use. 

In the January number for 1856 of this 
Journal, I gave, in an Essay on the Passion 
of Anger, an analysis of both Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, from which Es- 
say I propose to make the following ex- 
tract illustrative of the subject under con- 
sideration : 

“In the ordinary routine of every-day 
duties, Combativeness lends to us the en- 
ergy, Destructiveness the perseverance, for 
which we are severally distinguished ; one 
imparts to us our enterprise and elasticity 
in encountering difficulties, the other our 
efficiency and force in dispelling and de- 


| stroying them; one gives to us that bold 


‘ .d fearless character which everywhere 
commands regard, the other that latent 
will, executiveness, efficiency, and (not un- 
frequently) brute-force which renders our 
fearlessness the more greatly feared, and 
causes us to be regarded with respect and 
caution. One may be compared to the ve- 
locity, the other to the momentum, of a mov- 
ing body. 

“ First and foremost among the exec- 
utive faculties stands fPestructiveness, 
which, when legitimately exercised, is more 
deserving the title Execurivensss, and 
only when laboring under morbid excite- 
ment or abuse does it merit its present 
name.”—Puren. Journal, Vol. xxiii., No. 
1, p. 811. 

This latter name, Hzecutiveness, express- 
es the function of the faculty as com- 
pletely as any one word in the language. 
It is not liable to the objections which 
stand against the present name, misleads 
no one, offends no one, and is as scientific as 
it is expressive. Let us therefore cease to 
offend our fellows by saying, “ You, sir, 
have a large organ of Destructiveness, a 
strong propensity to destroy ;” but let us 
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rather command their attention and good- 
will by the announcement, “ You, sir, have 
great energy and positiveness of character ; 
your Executiveness is large and active ; 
you yield to no difficulties, and raze all 
obstacles to the ground.” 

8. SecrETIVENESs was discovered by 
Gall, and called by him Cunning. Spurz- 
heim gave it a profounder analysis, and 
termed it “ The propensity to conceal—Se- 
cretiveness.” The present name seems 
unobjectionable, as it expresses the func- 
tional activity of the faculty as completely 
as any other one word in the language. 

The same is true also of the term (9.) 
ALIMENTIVENESS, or the desire for nourish- 
ment. It should be divided in the nomen- 
clature into two organs, as there are two 
faculties located at the seat of Alimentive- 
ness, one giving a desire for solid, and the 
other for liquid food. ‘The latter has been 
termed Brsartrveness, or the desire for 
liquid food or nourishment, and is large in 
those fond of soups, drinks, water, etc. 
This organ has not received its proper 
share of attention from phrenologists. It 
was discovered by the Fowlers, and from 
them received the name it now bears. 

The same remarks apply also to the term 
(10.) Acquisirivenzss. It is as expressive 
as any one word can be. The function of 
the faculty is to acquire ; the direction of 
the faculty depends upon externals. No 
change is needed, and hence none is pro- 
posed. Let us review our progress thus 
far by constructing a table which will place 
our proposed changes in phrenological 
nomenclature in a compact form be- 
fore the eye of the reader, and thus appeal 
more directly to his judgment. 
FACULTIES—PRESENT NAME. PROPOSED NAME. 


2. Philoprogenitiveness.... Parental Love. 
8. Adhesiveness Friendship—Love of Friends, 


6. Combativeness. . 
7. Destractiveness. . 
8. S-cretiveness. ... 
9. Alimentiveness. . 
10. Acquisitiveness 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Ir gives us pleasure to find some of the 
medical and other journals calling public 
attention to the alarming evils which are 
interwoven with the education of girls. In- 
deed, almost the entire warp and woof of a 
fashionable education is evil, and were it not 
for the infusion of fresh supplies of healthy 
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blood. from the lower walks of life, our 
learned and refined society would become 
utterly imbecile. 

The Saturday Evening Post quotes from 
the Buffalo Medical Journal some sensible 
remarks on boarding-schools, and adds some 
valuable suggestions of its own, which we 
transfer to our columns, 

The Medical Journal says : 

While our sanitary police is engaged in 
inspecting emigrant boarding houses, the 
tenant houses of the poor, and in ferreting 
out the causes of disease in alleys and un- 
ventilated courts of cities, equally fruitful 
sources of ill-health exist among our higher 
classes, producing evils as serious and as 
lasting. 

A few weeks ago we were called to see 
a young girl suffering from general debility, 
neuralgic pains, vertigo and headache. She 
had just returned from a boarding-school in 
a neighboring city, where she had spent only 
a month, before her health, previously good, 
failed. On inquiry we found the routine of 
the school to be as follows, and to be cer- 
tain of the correctness of her account, we 
have made inquiries of others familiar with 
its management : 

The pupils rise at five in the morning. 
They study from five to seven o'clock. 
From seven to eight o'clock they have 
breakfast. From eight in the morning to 
two p.m. is spent in the school-room, a pe- 
riod of six hours. At two they have dinner ; 
and from three to five are allowed to walk 
or take other exercise. From five to six 
they study ; at six have tea, and then study 
from seven to nine, when they are sent to 
bed. 

Their diet is light and unsubstantial, and 
their appetites under such a regimen are as 
feeble as the diet. 

Now, here the day of a young, growing, 
spirited school-girl is divided into periods of 
seven hours for sleep, three for meals, two 
for exercise, and twelve for study. Every 
person under full adult age needs eight or 
nine hours’ sleep, and, in order that sleep 
should be healthful and refreshing, they re- 
quire at least six hours of recreation and 
active exercise. The time for meals is suf- 
ficiently ample in the instance here men- 
tioned, but to allow only two hours for ex- 
ercise, and that in the afternoon, when heat 
and fatigue dispose them to rest, is positive- 
ly murderous. And twelve hours study per 
day is at least five hours too much for any 
young person, 





A child in full, vigorous health will ac- 
quire more knowledge in six hours daily than 
in twelve, for full health and mental vigor 
are incompatible with the discipline we have 
described. 

This system of education takes young, 
robust, romping girls, and transforms them 
to slow, languid, pale, worthless women, 
To acquire skill on the piano, a little bad 
French, and a namby-pamby knowledge of 
a few of the “ English branches,” they sac- 
rifice health, energy, all capacity for the 
duties of womanhood, and not unfrequently 
life itself. 

To this the Post adds: 

Such institutions as the above should be 
called slaughter-houses—for they murder 
both body and mind. When will teachers 
and parents acquire a little common sense 
relative to education? When will they 
learn that the first point of a successful ed- 
ucation is health of body, and the second 
health of mind, and the third health of the 
moral nature, or soul. And health of mind 
must be built up, as upon a firm foundation, 
upon health of the body. It is not acting 
fairly toward the mind and soul to give them 
the troubles of a weak and enervated phys- 
ical frame to contend with, as well as their 
own. For, eventually, every thing falls upon 


‘the mind and soul, 


If, instead of two hours for exercise and 
twelve for study, as in the case men tioned 
above, there were twelve for exercise and 
two for study, we believe a much finer race 
of women, both physically and spiritually, 
would be the result. But there is no need 
of running to extremes either way. Early 
morning study and after supper study are 
alike anabomination. Let the regular study 
hours be from eight or nine in the morning 
till noon—and let the pupils be made to 
study while they are at it, with a will. Then 
let there be no tasks assigned that will oc- 
cupy more than one hour more of each pu- 
pil’s time—and let the rest of the day be 
for exercise, for music, for dancing, for 
games, for needle-work, etc. 

One thing, now generally overlooked, 
should also be remembered—that there are 
many children who require less study and 
more exercise than the average of children. 
Because Sue, with a strong constitution, can 
flourish upon a small amount of out-door ex- 
ercise, is no reason why Lizzie, who grows 
daily thin and pale, should have the same 
limited allowance of fresh air. 

While we are upon this subject of the 





education of girls, we may be allowed to ex- 
press. our regret that plain sewing is not 
universally taught in our public schools. 
We are told that the women of the present 
day are lamentably deficient in this particu- 
lar. That the great cause of there being so 
many “distressed needle-women” is that 
there are so many who use their needles 
simply as instruments of murder—hopelessly 
ruining every shirt, vest, etc., which comes 
into their hands, We are told that there 
is always plenty of work at good wages for 
those who have been properly educated to 
the scissors and needle—and, knowing what 
difficulty there is in getting good seam- 
stresses and tailoresses, we can well believe 
it. Now how much better that the girls in 
our public schools should be taught to sew 
well, and even to cut out and make gar- 
ments, than many other things which they 
learn there. If the afternoon sessions were 
devoted entirely to the scissors and the nee- 
dle, we think it would be a great gain both 
to the children and to society at large. 
Parents, it is evident, have much to learn 
upon this subject of education—but one 
thing, by this time, all should be prepared 
to grant as a correct starting-point—that 
any plan which does not insure good bodily 
health is a mistaken one. 
ANNA CORA MOWATT RITCHIE. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

In this portrait we see the indications of 
a very active temperament, enthusiastic 
emotions, earnestness and determination of 
purpose, intensity of thought and feeling, 
heroic courage, and restless industry. The 
social organs appear to be very large, hence 
her happiness is, to a great extent, derived 
from her friendships and social relations, 
and she lives and labors for those she loves 
with as much pleasure as she does for her- 
self. Self-reliance, and the desire to tri- 
umph over obstacles, are prominent traits 
of her character. Her tophead is well 
elevated, and expansive, indicating that the 
moral organs, as a class, are well devel- 
oped. Hope, Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Benevolence appear large ; hence she ex- 
pects future good even when adversity 
presses most severely ; is respectful toward 
persons of age and superiority, and reveres 
whatever is sacred and venerable. Her 
mind has an affinity for the ethereal, the 
spiritual, the imaginative and romantic, and 
cherishes sympathy for suffering and kind- 
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PORTRAIT OF ANNA CORA MOWATT RITCHIE. 








ness to all. Ideality appears large, and 
gives to her mind an expansiveness and 
love of the poetical, the perfect, and the 
polished, which impart grace to her words 
and actions. 

Her forehead is prominent across the 
brow and through the center, which evinces 
great intellectual sprightliness, quickness, 
and accuracy of perception, a ready and 
retentive memory, clearness of thought, 
sharpness of criticism, knowledge of hu- 
man character, and ‘talent to represent it, 
together with readiness and opulence of 
language. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

To gain distinction under favorable cir- 
cumstances and with the ordinary aids to 
success, evinces talent—to achieve distinc- 
tion in a difficult profession in spite of ob- 
stacles, without assistance or favorable cir- 
cumstances, bespeaks genius. 

The antecedents of our subject, her trials 
and her triumphs, prove her to be endowed 
with the latter. 

She was the tenth child of a respectable 
merchant of New York, named Ogden, 
who lost his fortune in speculation, and 
removed to France with a view to retrieve 
his standing. While he resided there, Anna 





Cora wasborn. Before she was four years 
of age she gave indications of remarkable 
histrionic talent, and used to join in little 
theatrical amusements with her elder sis- 
ters. Her father, having acquired a suffi- 
ciency for the maintenance and education 
of his family, returned to New York 
when Cora was about six years old, when 
her taste for “ playing” grew into a pas- 
sion. At the age of twelve she was an in- 
satiate reader, and perused greedily every 
book within her reach. 

Mr. Mowatt, Miss Ogden’s future hus- 
band, met her family at a watering-place, 
and becoming enamored of a married sister, 
and having declared his love, was told plea- 
santly that she was married, but that she 
had an unmarried sister at home much 
prettier than herself, and more capable of 
making him happy. It was, however, an 
elder sister, and not the romping child, 
Anna, then less than fourteen years old. 
On visiting the house, to be introduced to 
the sister spoken of, he caught a sight of 
the child, whose wild and romantic beauty 
so struck him that all his thoughts were 
directed to her, and in due time succeeded 
in winning her affections and obtaining her 
hand in marriage. About four miles from 
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the city, on Long Island, Mr. Mowatt 
owned a beautiful place, to which he re- 
tired with his youthful bride, where she 
passed several years in arduous study, en- 
livened by the refinements of a social cir- 
cle of which she was at once a peer and 
an ornament. Her health becoming im- 
paired, she visited Europe with a view to 
its recovery ; and while in Paris she wrote 
a play, called “ Gulzare, or the Persian 
Slave.” At the end of a year and a half 
she returned to her beautiful home ; but 
one of those reverses of fortune which often 
hurl the opulent from wealth to penury, 
drove her and her family forth forever from 
that home to begin the world anew, at the 
very bottom of the hill. 

Instead of yielding to these misfortunes, 
they appeared to arouse in the young wife 
a heroic resolution, and she determined to 
call into requisition those talents which she 
had hitherto employed only as a means of 
amusement for herself and friends, and 
make them now subserve the demands of 
stern necessity. ‘Through an infirmity of 
sight, Mr. Mowatt became incapable of 
contributing to the support of the family ; 
and his brave-hearted wife, regardless of 
the scoffs of fashionable friends, commenced 
a course of dramatic readings, which were 
eminently successful, and which ultimately 
led to her appearing upon the stage. Her 
health, however, failed under her severe 
application, and for two years she was 
obliged to forego all effort. In the mean 
time, Mr. Mowatt, becoming a partner in a 
publishing house in New York, his wife 
became a writer of versatile articles, and 
acquired a marked popularity. Soon, how- 
ever, this dawning prosperity vanished, and 
they were again bankrupt. In this emer- 
gency she turned her attention to dramatic 
writing, and produced, in 1845, a comedy 
entitled “ Fashion,” which was brought out 
with much splendor at the Park Theater, 
New York, and met with brilliant success. 

The authoress was soon after tendered a 
very advantageous and highly compliment- 
ary engagement as an actress on those 
boards. She attained at once the most 
complete success, which was followed by 
profitable engagements in the principal 
theaters of the United States, which placed 
her once more in a position of ease and 
comfort. In 1847 she made her debut in 
Europe, and under the jealous criticism of 
a foreign press, she soon attained the rank 
of a star, and made the circuit of principal 
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cities, creating everywhere most favorable 
impressions. From that time to 1852 she 
followed her profession with brilliant suc- 
cess, both in the Old World and in the 
New, and won the highest opinions from 
the severest critics of the stage. While in 
London, in 1851, Mrs. Mowatt lost her hus- 
band, and in 1854 became the wife of 
William F. Ritchie, Esq., of Virginia, son 
of the late venerable editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer. 





DR. GALL AND PHRENOLOGY. 
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Norutne is more natural to those who are 
interested in a subject or discovery, than to 
feel an interest in the discoverer. 

The merits of Dr. Gall, as the discoverer 
of Phrenology, have never been fully appre- 
ciated by any except those who have be- 
come thorough students of his doctrines, 
and have thus been able to compare his 
clear and philosophical analysis of the hu- 
man mind, with those confused and mysti- 
cal theories put forth by the old metaphysi- 
cians, and honored by the high sounding 
title of Mentat Pattosopny. 

We hazard nothing in the assertion that, 
the world is to-day more indebted to Phre- 
nology for correct ideas of the haman mind, 
than to all other systems put together. 
Even those who profess not to believe its 
teachings, employ its phraseology and its 
ideas to express their views of the mental 
emotions and intellectual powers, and not 
a few such persons unconsciously use many 
of its technical terms, and thus really sus- 
tain and advocate the science which they 
suppose they disbelieve. 

Like most benefactors of the world, Dr. 
Gall was persecuted “even unto strange 
cities ;” but he clung the more closely to 
that which he believed to be true, as the 
mariner clings to his ship with a firmer 
grasp in proportion as the storms beat 
more heavily upon him. 

Dr. Gall had a magnificent head, if we 
consider it in the light of intellectual 
strength. What a massive forehead in the 
region of the philosphical or reflective or- 
gans, and what a noble exemplification it 
was of the truth of the theory of mental de- 
velopment, discovered by himself. 

Dr. Gatti was born in Tiefenbrunn, in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden—one of the 
German States—on the 9th of March, 1757. 
He was more distinguished, as a student, 
for solidity of talent and originality of mind 





PORTRAIT OF DR. GALL, THE DISCOVERER OF PHRENOLOGY. 





than for sprightliness and brilliancy. Asa 
literary scholar, he was respectable, but his 
Jorte was in branches involving science and 
philosophy ; here he met no superiors of 
his age. His passion for the study of na- 
ture led him to the fields and forests to 
make observations on insects, birds, and 
other tribes of the animal kingdom. This 
innate spirit of inquiry, thus early manifest 
ted, was the key to all his future discove- 
ries. His passion for nature had Jed him 
in the direction of anatomy and physiology, 
and he chose medical science, on his com- 
ing to manhood, as his profession. In 1781 
he repaired to the Medical School of Vien- 
na, the capital of Austria, then distinguished 
as the first school in central Eurape, which 
afforded him very superior advantages for 
obtaining the most thorough medical educa- 
tion. Having completed his studies at the 
University, Gall established himself in his 
profession at Vienna. Fifteen years after- 
ward, in 1796, at the age of thirty-eight, 
he commenced giving public lectures on his 
new discoveries respecting the functions of 
the brain. 

The scholars with whom young Gall ex- 








perienced the greatest difficulty in compe- 
ting in vérbal memory, were distinguished 
for large, prominent eyes, while he was 
their superior in original composition. 
This verbal talent and appearance of the 
eye he found to be the same not only in all 
the early schools he attended, but when he 
entered the university he at once selected 
every student who was gifted in this respect, 
but he found them by no means equally tal- 
ented on other subjects. He continued to 
make observations on this point, and was 
led to conclude that there must be a connec- 
tion in nature between memory of words 
and prominent eyes. If memory of words 
was indicated by an external sign, he con- 
ceived that the same might be true of other 
intellectual powers ; and every person hav- 
ing any remarkable faculty became an ob- 
ject of his critical study. 

By degrees, he discovered external char- 
acteristics, indicating a talent for Painting, 
Music, and Mechanism. He observed that 
persons remarkable for determination of 
character had a particular part of the head 
very largely developed. This fact led him 
to look to the head for the signs of the mor- 
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al sentiments. He never conceived for a 
moment that the sku was the cause of dif- 
ferent talents, as some have represented ; 
he referred to the brain for the influence, 
whatever it was. 

“In following out, by observations, the 
principle which accident had thus suggest- 
ed, he for some time encountered difficul- 
ties of the greatest magnitude. Hitherto 
he had been altogether ignorant of the opin- 
ions of physiologists touching the brain, and 
of metaphysicians respecting the mental 
faculties, and had simply observed nature.” 
When he began to enlarge his acquaintance 
with books, he found the most extraordinary 
conflict of opinions prevailing among wri- 
ters on the human mind, all of whom dif- 
fered from himself—and this, for the mo- 
ment, made him hesitate about the correct- 
ness of his own observations. He found 
that, by almost general consent, the moral 
sentiments had been located in some of the 
organs of the chest and abdomen; and 
that while Pythagoras, Plato, Galen, Haller, 
and some other physiologists, placed the 
soul or intellect in the brain, Aristotle 
placed it in the heart, Van Helmont in the 
stomach, Descartes and his followers in the 
pineal gland, and Drelincourt and others in 
the cerebellum. 

“He observed, also, that the greater 
number of philosophers and physiologists 
asserted, that all men are born with equal 
mental faculties ; and that the differences 
observable among them are owing either to 
education, or to the accidental circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed.” 


He observed, however, that his brothers 
and sisters, who were educated alike, still 
showed diversities of talent and character ; 
yet “he encountered in books a still great- 
er obstacle to his success in determining 
the external signs of the mental powers. 
He found that, instead of faculties for lan- 
guages, drawing, distinguishing places, 
music, and mechanical arts, corresponding 
to the different talents which he had ob- 
served in his schoolfellows, metaphysi- 
cians spoke only of general powers, such as 
perception, conception, memory, imagina- 
tion, and judgment; and when he endeav- 
ored to discover external signs in the head 
corresponding to these general faculties, or 
to determine the correctness of the physio- 
logical doctrines regarding the seat of the 
mind, as taught by the authors already men- 
tioned, he found perplexities without end, 
and difficulties insurmountable. 





“ Dr. Gall, therefore, abandoning every 
theory and preconceived opinion, gave him- 
self up entirely to the observation of na- 
ture. Being physician to a lunatic asylum 
at Vienna, he had opportunities of making 
observations on the insane. He visited 
prisons and schools ; he was introduced to 
the courts of princes, to colleges, and to the 
seats of justice ; and whenever he heard of 
an individual distinguished in any particu- 
lar way, either by remarkable endowment 
or deficiency, he studied the development 
of his head. In this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he conceived him- 
self warranted in believing that particular 
mental powers are indicated by particular 
configurations of the head. 

“The successive steps by which Dr. 
Gall proceeded in his discoveries are par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. He did not 
as many have imagined, first dissect the 
brain, to discover the seats of the mental 
powers ; neither did he, as others have 
conceived, first map out the skull into vari- 
ous compartments, and assign a faculty to 
each, according as his imagination led him 
to conceive the place appropriate to the 
power. On the contrary, he first observed 
a concomitance between particular talents 
and dispositions, and particular forms of 
the head ; he next ascertained, by removal 
of the skull, that the figure and size of the 
brain are indicated by these external forms ; 
and it was only after these facts were de- 
termined, that the brain was minutely dis- 
sected, and light thrown upon its structure.” 

We know not which most to admire, the 
faithfulness and integrity of Dr. Gall in fol- 
lowing nature in prosecuting his observa- 
tions, or his modesty and prudence in wait- 
ing more than twenty years with a mass of 
facts in his possession, before he ventured 
to present his views to the public. He had 
the best facilities for making researches, in 
an extensive practice as a physician at Vi- 
enna; he had gained a high rank as a man 
of science ; counted among his associates 
the first men of the nation, and was inti- 
mately connected with several public insti- 
tions. From the cormmencement of his lec- 
tures in 1796 to 1802, he was listened to 
by audiences the most intelligent and re- 
spectable. Prince Metternich was a pupil 
of Dr. Gall, and afterward, when ambas- 
sador to Napoleon in Paris, he renewed his 
acquaintance with him. Scientific men 
who admired his lectures, published reports 
of them in different journals, but a jealous, 





intriguing, and untalented physician, and an 
ignorant, bigoted clergy, represented to the 
Emperor of Austria that Dr. Gall’s views 
were dangerous to good morals and religion. 
A similar clergy and like bigdted parasites 
of tyranny made similar representations re- 
specting the discovery of astronomy, but 
did not stop the motion of the planetary sys- 
tem, nor pervent the doctrine from becom- 
ing universal. 

On the 9th of January, 1802, an edict 
was issued prohibiting all lectures, unless 
special permission was obtained from the 
public authorities. Dr. Gall and his friends 
remonstrated with the officers of govern- 
ment, but in vain. All prospect of teach- 
ing and defending publicly his discoveries 
being cut off in Austria, he determined to 
seek a country whose government was less 
tyrannical. 

Although he had passed the meridian of 
life, and spent the best of his days in Vien- 
na, and had hoped there to live, labor, and 
die in peace, yet “ TruTH was dearer to 
him than ease, pleasure, wealth, or honor.” 
He preferred to make the immense sacrifice 
of an extensive and lucrative professional 
practice and public confidence, and break 
away from his acquaintances and relatives, 
and leave his extensive and invaluable cab- 
inet of phrenological specimens which it 
had cost him thirty years to collect, rather 
than to yield his great discovery to be 
crushed by bigotry, corruption, and _tyr- 
anny. 

On the 6th of March, 1805, Dr. Gall bade 
adieu to Vienna, accompanied by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who had now been with him nearly 
five years. They visited Berlin, and con- 
tinued their tour—repeating their lectures 
and anatomical demonstrations in more than 
thirty towns of Germany, Prussia, Holland, 
and Switzerland, and arrived at Paris in 
November, 1807. “ In these travels,” says 
Dr. Gall, “I experienced everywhere the 
most flattering reception. Sovereigns, 
ministers, philosophers, legislators, artists, 
seconded my designs on all occasions, aug- 
menting my collection, and furnishing me 
everywhere with new observations. The 
circumstances were too favorable to permit 
me to resist the invitations which came to 
me from most of the Universities. The 
journey afforded me the opportunity of stu- 
dying the organization of a great number of 
men of eminent talents, and of others ex- 
tremely limited, and I had the advantage of 
observing the difference between them. I 
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gathered innumerable facts in the schools 
and in the great establishments of educa- 
tion, in the asylums for orphans and found- 
lings, in insane hospitals, houses of correc- 
tion, prisons, judicial courts, and even in 
places of execution; the multiplied re- 
searches on suicides, idiots, and madmen 
have contributed greatly to correct and con- 
firm my opinions.” 

On the 17th of April, Dr. Gall made his 
celebrated visit to the prison of Berlin, in 
company with the directing commissaries 
officers, councillors, medical inspectors, 
etc. In their presence he examined over 
two hundred prisoners, selected and ar- 
ranged into separate classes those convict- 
ed of murder, robbery, theft, etc.; and stated 
many things with remarkable correctness 
concerning their previous history and char- 
acter. His visit tothe fortress of Spandau 
was noless interesting. Here heexamined 
over four hundred convicts, and was equally 
successful in detecting the crimes for 
which they were imprisoned, and delinea- 
ting their general characters. Reports of 
these visits were published in various peri- 
odicals, and created great sensation in many 
parts of Europe. 

From the arrival of Dr. Gall in Paris in 
November, 1807, he made that city his per- 
manent residence. Assisted by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, he gave his first eourse of lectures in 
Paris during the first two months after their 
arrival, and created the most profound sen- 
sation among the learned. “Every one 
seemed eager to see the men who, as they 
supposed, could tell their fortunes by their 
heads,” and they were feted and caressed 
by all classes. The national pride of the 
learned men of France, backed by the pre- 
judice and jealousy of Napoleon, who held 
philosophy in horror, raised an opposition 
to the innovation of the German doctors, 
because it appeared humiliating to the 
learned to be taught by foreigners. 

Dr. Elliotson, formerly Professor in the 
University of London, says: “I have seen 
Dr. Gall—seen much of him, and had re- 
peated conversations with him on phreno- 
logical points, and on the history of his dis- 
coveries. His course in Paris consists of 
sixty or seventy lectures, and he spends 
several days in dissecting. When, at the 
end of the hour, he asks whether he shall 
proceed? the audience applaud violently, 
and he often continues two, and sometimes 
upward of three hours. Dr. Gall ranks 
high in Paris; he is physician to ten am- 
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bassadors—has great practice—is consid- 
ered a savant—and bears himself, and lives 
handsomely, like a gentleman. 

“ Gall’s head is magnificent; and his 
countenance, dress, and manners, with the 
depth, continuousness, liberality, and sim- 
plicity of his remarks, show you that you 
are in company with a profound philosopher 
—a perfect gentleman—and a most kind- 
hearted friend. He is perfectly free from 
affectation or quackery ; pursues truth only, 
regardless of all consequences; and has 
sought it ai an immense expense, free from 
all interested motives, He knows the im- 
portance and reulity of his discoveries ; and 
though perfectly modest and simple, forms 
the just estimate of himself that posterity will 
JSorm, and feels secure of immortality.” 

In March, 1828, at the close of one of 
his lectures, Dr. Gall was seized with a 
paralytic attack, which ultimately carried 
him off August 22d, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. His remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by an immense con- 
course of friends and admirers, five . of 
whom pronounced discourses over his 
grave. A gentleman of distinction in Paris, 
not a phrenologist, writing to Dr. Andrew 
Combe, said: “ You will, I am sure, be 
more affected by the death of Dr. Gall 
than by any political event. In truth, itis 
an immense loss to Science. Whatever 
opinion we may form of the system of that 
illustrious man, it must be acknowledged 
that he has made an immense stride in the 
science of medicine and of man. You 
must have been satisfied with the homage 
paid to his memory by the side of his 
grave, by whatever distinguished men Paris 
possesses.” 

Dr. Fossati, in his funeral discourse, 
has the following touching paragraph :— 
“ What an irreparable blank do I perceive 
in the scientific world by the death of one 
man !—a blank which will long be felt by 
all the friends of science and of sound phi- 
losophy. But what a man have we lost! 
what a genius was his! what a happy or- 
ganization nature had given him! Yes! 
Dr. Gall was one of those privileged indi- 
viduals whom the Creator sends upon the 
earth at the interval of ages, to teach us 
how far human intelligence can reach!” 

The great discoverer is no more, but his 
genius survives in the science which he 
has created ; and his memory shall be as 
durable as truth, and revered while knowl- 
edge and virtue are respected by mankind. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


WHEN enterprise becomes national in its char- 
acter, it is the office of the press to take cogni- 
zance of the effort, and by its just praise or cen- 
sure to advise the public of the nature and worth 
of the institution appealing to the public for sup- 
port. Private enterprise, where it is directed to 
merely selfish ends, has few claims to the recog- 
nition of the press; further than its efforts are 
laudable, it is not proper that any scheme should 
receive the aids which even the humblest journal 
may offer. But since from individual sagacity 
have sprung some of our noblest achievements in 
the material and scientific world, it behooves the 
observant journalist closely to scan a// human 
effort that may come within the reach of his ob- 
jective glass, and to yield such encouragement as 
the worker may merit; otherwise, many a heart 
may fail, many an enterprise languish, which 
would will to its generation worthy fruits. If 
this be true in its general application, how much 
the more imperative is it where the individual 
worker proposes a scheme for the advancement of 
his race—where personal means and industry and 
sagacious management are all enlisted in the at- 
tempt to send abroad over the land the blessed 
influences of a refined taste! We feel that we 
should fail to discharge our duty as journalists 
did we refuse to place before the readers of this 
journal the particulars of the truly noble enter- 
prise which its originators have appropriately 
christened the Cosmopolitan Art Association, 
since it appears tous to embrace enough that is 
admirable and beneficent to commend it to the 
cordial sympathy of every intelligent person. 

The Cosmopolitan had its origin in the minds 
of a few connoisseurs and conservators of litera- 
ture, and the plans having been matured in 1854, 
the Association commenced operations, with C. L. 
Derby, Esq., at its head as Actuary and Manag- 
ing Director. The plan decided upon was this: 
A literary equivalent for the subscription—three 
dollars—was to be proffered, consisting of one of 
the leading monthly magazines for one year, and, 
in addition, a ticket in the annual distribution of 
paintings, sculptures, medallions, ete., which the 
Association might be enabled to purchase with the 
means arising from the per-centage deduction al- 
lowed by the publishers of the magazines in con- 
sideration of the large list of subscribers afforded 
by the Association. The plan proved a success 
from the start—the list for 1854 embracing 22,418 
subscribers! Such encouragement not only showed 
the confidence the public had in the undertaking, 
but it was a proof positive of the existence of a 
love for Art among the people. 

The second year of the enterprise was even 
more successful than the first, notwithstanding 
the great depression in money matters through- 
out all the Northern States in consequence of the 
loss of the grain crops. The subscriptions for 
1855 reached the number of 24,488! No Art or 
Literary institution ever started in this country 
can boast of such a sudden success, for in 1854 
the Association distributed among its subscribers 
over two hundred works of Art, including the 
renowned statue of the Greex Stave, by Hiram 
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a —-—- —~ = marbles, _ bronzes, 
and oil paintings. No 
Art-Union in En- 
gland or America 
ever distributed so 
many works in pro- 

} portion to the num- 
ber of subscribers, 
while it is certain 
that none ever made 

ii} such a bona-fide re- 
} turn for the sub- 
scribers’ money. 
Without absorbing 

} means in a costly 
conduct of its affairs 
—without submit- 
ting to the exactions 

of artists who would 
have three prices for 
their labor, and with 
the sure basis of 
literature for its cor- 
ner-stone, the Cos- 
mopolitan has steer- 

ed clear of the break- 








ers of hitherto Art 
enterprises, and now 
promises brilliantly 
for the future. 

This success has 
encouraged the man- 





GALLERY OF THE COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. agement of the As- 
sociation to unusual 


exertions, and, in consequence, several new and valuable features have 
been added to the enterprise, which may be enumerated as follows, viz. : 

I. 4 costly line and stipple engraving from the burin of Lemon, 
the celebrated English engraver. 

II. Tae CosmoroniraAn Art JouRNAL, @ Quarterly Illustrated 
Magazine, devoted to the diffusion of Art and Literary taste. 

So that the inducements now offered by the Association are as 
follows, viz. : 

Any person by subscribing $3, previous to the 28th of January, 
1857, is entitled to the large and costly steel engraving, “ Saturday 
Night,” and to the Cosmopolitan Art Journal for one year, and also 
to a ticket in the Annual Distribution of Paintings, Statuary, etc., 
which takes place on the 28th day of January. 

Or, if the subscriber prefers, he may have, instead of the engrav- 
ing, any one of the leading monthly magazines, viz. : Harper, Godey, 
Graham, Knickerbocker, or U. S. Magazine, besides the Cosmo- 
politan Art Journal and one ticket in the distribution, for each sub- 
scription. 

The engraving, ‘Saturday Night,” is a very beautiful and costly 

Sis affair. It is by Lemon, the celebrated steel engraver, of London, the 
subject being Faed’s fine painting—for a description of which we 
must refer the reader to the rf Journal, which will be furnished 
gratuitously to any, by applying to C. L. Derby, Actuary, 248 Broad- 
way, New York, or 166 Water Street, Sandusky,O. We may remark, 
however, that the engraving is 19 by 24 inches in size, that it took 
three years in its preparation, that it cost, originally, $5,000, and 
was to have been issued to subscribers in England for $5 each, but 
was secured by the Association upon such terms as to allow it to 
furnish copies for $3 to its subscribers, as before stated. 

The works of Art to be distributed in January embrace over three 
hundred paintings, statuary, medallions, etc. Among them the Al- 

BUST OF WEBSTER. bany Sculptor’s,” (Palmer) exquisite bust of Spring,” pronounced 
by critics one of the finest pieces of sculpture yet done in America. We 

Powers, and many costly paintings by eminent artists. In 1855 the catalogue | herewith give an engraving of it on wood, but must surmise that it does 

for distribution embraced more works than for the previous year—among | the work poor justice. The “‘ presence” of the maiden can only be realized 
which were the renowned Genoa Cructrix, and a large number of valuable | by a study of the marble itself. 
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Among the marbles may also be mentioned the busts of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—all life size, and regarded as noble 
works of Art. They were executed at Carrara, Italy, by 
Rocia, from the choicest marble, expressly for the Association, 
The “*‘ Wood Nymph,” a life-size marble, is another choice work, 
executed by Angelo Bienacim, at Rome, expressly for the As- 
sociation. The reader will learn somewhat of its character by 
the accompanying engraving. Then there are marbles— 
«“ Struggle for the Heart,” “Captive Bird,” ‘‘ Child of the Sea,” 
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BUST OF CLAY. 














BUST OF SPRING. 


“Magdalen,” “ Psyche,” ‘* Venus,” etc., ete., which merit notice, HPN 
and add to the value of the collection, but which want of | an 
space forbids particular mention at this time. Hf ii 
The paintings embrace works from the easels of some of the r \ 
best American and foreign artists, viz., Rogers, Mrs. Spencer, 
Flagg, Koffman, Sommers, Harting, Meyerheim, Wilson, Law- 
rence, Livell, etc., etc. The ‘‘ Venus Amorine,” by Albani, is 
an undoubted original, and therefore of great value. Though 
over two hundred years of age, it is in fine preservation. 
Anticipating its future wants, the Association has resolved 
upon the erection of a gallery of Art, wherein it can properly 
exhibit its works for distribution, and thus add not only greatly 
to the delight of the subscribers, but also materially to assist 
in disseminating a love for the beautiful among the people. 
To this end, Guildermeister, the celebrated architect of the New 
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York Crystal Palace, has furnished a design of 

great beauty. Its detail is as follows, viz. : 
“The gallery forms an oblong of one hundred 

and fifty feet depth by forty feet in width, and is 


BUST OF THE WOOD-NYMP4G. 


divided by two rows of columns into a center nave 
and two aisles, at each side of it, affording in the 
former ample space for statuary, while the latter 
give free passage to those viewing the pictures 
hung on both walls. The architecture of the 


whole is in the Gothic style, and, as will be seen, 
is of very light and graceful proportions, great 
strength at the same time being attained by the 
use of iron in the principal parts of construction. 
The columns support 
light arches of cast 
iron, the spandrels 
decorated with open 
tracery, another longi- 
tudinal row of arches 
bracing the columns 
in that direction firmly 
together; on these 
arches rest the girders 
of rolled iron support- 
ing the ceiling, which 
is plastered with pro- 
jecting ribs, forming 
an elaborate panel- 
work, and painted ai 
Fresco in delicate tints, 
so as to present a 
mellow, harmonious 
hue, not interfering 
with the works of Art 
hung on the walls. 
Light is admitted 
abundantly through 
large circular sky- 
lights. The height 
from the floor to the 
ceiling is rising from 
about twenty-five to 
thirty feet. In the 
center of the room is 
a handsome marble 
basin, with a jet d’eau, 
with seats arranged 
around forms—a suit- 
able place for those 
wishing to rest awhile 
from looking at the 
surrounding world of 
Art—at the same time 
adding to the en- 
semble.” 

It is the purpose of 
the Association te huve 
this gallery completed 
in time for the Fourth 
Annual Distribution, 
and we hope its pur- 
poses and wishes may 
be fully accomplished 
in the matter, for we 
regard the increase of 
its influence as a guar- 
anty of the increase 
among us of a love for 
the good and the 
beautiful. Enterprises 
which propose to en- 
graft upon our money- 
loving characteristics 
a taste for the Fine Arts, surely deserve all encou- 
ragement; and in contributing to that laudable 
purpose our mite, by this notice, we give assur- 
ance of our hearty sympathy with the objects of 
the Association, and our God-speed for its success. 





Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress tn Sesston.—The second session of 
the Thirty-fourth Congress commenced at twelve 
o’clock on Monday, Dec. Ist, and will terminate 
on the 4th of March next. 


Presipent Prierce’s Messace.—The Presi- 
dent’s Message is a long and interesting document. 
Much space is devoted to the Kanzas question, 
and the troubles in that Territory are reviewed. 
We further learn that the public debt has been re- 
duced from $69,129,987 to $30,737,127, forty-five 
millions of dollars and over having been paid off. The 
revenue from customs has exceeded $64,000,000; 
on the strength of which, and in view of the proba- 
bility that forty-eight millions will cover the an- 
nual expenditure for the next four years, the 
President reiterates his recommendation that the 
tariff be remodeled and the duties reduced. The 
receipts from public lands have been $8,821,414, 
on sales of 9,227,878 acres. The deficiency in the 
Post-office is $2,787 ,046, being a larger deficiency 
than last year by three quarters ofamillion. All 
disputes with foreign powers are described as 
being in a fair way of adjustment. 





Uran.—The Deseret News of the Ist of Oc- 
tober brings intelligence that the small-pox was 
spreading in the Territory at a fearful rate. The 
News also contains a sermon preached by Brig- 
ham Young on the 21st of September, from which 
it appears that the women are becoming restive 
under the vile system of polygamy which prevails 
in Utah. In that remarkable harangue, Gover- 
nor Young says: 

“I wish my own women to understand that what 
I am going to say is for them as well as others, 
and I want those who are here to tell their sisters, 
yes, all the women of this community, and then 
write it back to the States, and do as you please 
with it. I am going to give you from this time to 
the 6th day of October next for reflection, that 
you may determine whether you wish to stay with 
your husbands or not, and then I am going to set 
every woman at liberty, and say to them, ‘ Now, 
go your way, my women with the rest; go your 
way.” And my wives have got to do one of two 
things—either round up their shoulders to endure 
the afflictions of this world and live for their re- 
ligion, or they may leave, for I will not have them 
about me. I will go into heaven alone, rather 
than have scratching and fighting around me. I 
will set all at liberty. ‘What, first wife, too! 
Yes, I will liberate you all. I know what my 
women will say ; they will say, ‘ You can have as 
many women as you please, Brigham.’ But I 
want to go somewhere and do something to get rid 
of the whiners; I do not want them to receive s 
part of the truth and spurn the rest out of doors. 


Tue Stave Trave.—The Slave Trade, it is sup- 
posed, is carried on from New York with as much 


activity as ever. Thisis the remark of well-in- 
formed men. Its truth is to be not questioned. Men 
with ample funds come to this city and charter 
vessels, with the privilege of purchase, The rev- 
enue laws are such that they easily evade detec- 
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tion, and before sailing, their object is never dis- 
closed. It is a disgrace to the age and a foul stig- 
ma upon New York, since the parties actually en- 
gaged in it are not New York men—they are often 
foreigners, or aliens in the State; but as the ves- 
sel sails from this city and is here prepared for the 
nefarious business, the responsibility, in a measure, 
lies on New York. It becomes more than ever the 
duty of the Government to be watchful, and, if 
possible, crush this inhuman traffic. 


Laxe Disasters.—Disasters on the upper lakes 
this seasun have been frightful. The loss of life 
and property is almost without a parallel in the 
history of the country. The following extract 
from a Buffalo paper will painfullly confirm this 
remark : 

“Our records of the loss of life on the lakes, 
the present year, already count up fwo hundred 
and sixty-seven (267) victims, and the end is not 
yet; almost every mail swells this sad catalogue. 
The loss of property is also very great, but can 
not be stated with any degree of accuracy, until 
the lake underwriters make up their account. 

Collisions are of very frequent occurrence on the 
lakes. By a statement published the present 
year, at Buffalo, it appears that in the year 1855, 
the collisions numbered eighty-three (83), and in 
1860, fifty (50). During a period of eight years, 
the whole number of collisions was two hundred 
and seventy-seven (277). The loss of property on 
the lakes, as appears by the Buffalo statements, 
which I have before me, in eight years was eight 
millions eight hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
and one hundred and fourteen dollars, of which 
near five millions were in the years 1854 and 1855. 

The total number of vessels of all sorts lost, in- 
cluding those which were damaged on the lakes, 
in the period of eight years, is two thousand one 
hundred and seventeen (2,117), of which five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven (567) or more than one- 
fourth, were in the year 1855. 

The month of November, it appears from the 
list of wrecks, is most disastrous to lake naviga- 
tion of any month in the year, and next to this is 
that of October. 

Cauamity at Sea—Frencu Steamer Sunx. 
—The French steamer Lyonnais, which sailed from 
New York for Havre on the Ist of November, was 
on the day following run into by another vessel, 
and so severely damaged that by next morning 
she was deemed to be sinking. The captain and 
some forty persons took to a raft which is believed 
to have gone to pieces early, many lives being 
lost. On the 9th a boat with sixteen persons in 
it was picked up, after six days’ drifting at sea, 
by the Bremen bark Elise, and all but two of the 
Tescued were transferred the next day to the 
Hamburg bark Elise, which brought them safe to 
port that night. The Lyonnais left New York 
with 42 passengers on board, and how large a 
crew is not definitely known—probably some 25. 
Of these we only know that sixteen have been 
saved; from the report of the second mate (one of 
the rescued), it is probable that all the others are 
lost. The brother of Hon. Charles Sumner with 
his family were on board. Intense anxiety is yet 
felt for the safety of all not yet heard from. The 
vessel which came in collision with the steamer 





arrived at Gloucester, Mass., some days after. She 
was not seriously injured. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE AND THE Great LAKES 
Unrrep.—The waters of the Chesapeake are now 
united with the Great Lakes. The first boat 
through the North Branch (Pa.) and Junction 
canals arrived at Elmira, N. Y.,on Monday of 
last week from Pittston, Pa. She was four days 
on the passage,and came richly freighted with coal. 
The arrival of the first boat was greeted with re- 
joicings by the Elmira people. This new and 
important channel of internal communication is 
18 miles long, was commenced in 1853, and cost 
about $400,000. 


Vineyarps or Crincinnati.—The editor of the 
Western Farm Journal says, that within a cir- 
cuit of fifteen to twenty miles around Cincinnati 
there are at this time two thousand acres in grapes, 
chiefly of the Catawba variety. The crop this 
year is completely a failure, yet the business, not- 
withstanding a large outlay in the first cost of 
preparing ground, etc., is found on the whole 
to pay, and pay handsomely. One of the most 
intelligent and systematic cultivators who has 
kept account with his vineyard for nine years, 
during which period there have been several such 
failures as that of this year, viz., about one-third 
short of an average, informed him that the aver- 
age of his yearly profit, on the nine years, would 
not be less than $300 per acre. 


Tae “Lyceum or Naturat History” in 
Williams College has lately received a valuable 
present from one of its former members. Mr. C. 
A. Stoddard, of Boston, who has been traveling in 
the East, has procured for it two mummies from 
Egypt, in an excellent state of preservation. 
Being of the time of the Pharaohs, they are full of 
interest to the antiquary. On one of the hands is 
the stamp of a seal in cement, which, if we could 
understand, might enable us to identify the body. 
Several small images, supposed to be objects of 
religious veneration, accompany the bodies. Also 
a mummy crocodile, an animal which the Egyp- 
tians are known to have worshiped. The same 
gentleman has also sent two columns from the 
Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 


Two curious cases of intermarriage have oc- 
curred in Newtown County, in Virginia. Mr. 
Stephen Daniel, aged 56, married a daughter of 
N. Rogers, who was 15, and N. Rogers, aged 62, 
married a daughter of Stephen Daniel, who was 
14 years of age. 


Grorce P. Bonn, first assistant of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, declines the appointment of 
Chief Astronomer of the United States, offered 
him by President Pierce. The office is created by 
act of Congress, to carry into effect the treaty 
with Great Britain by running the boundary be- 
tween American and British Oregon. 


Recent apvices from Fort Kearney confirm 
the reported murder of Col. A. W. Babbitt, Sec- 
retary of Utah Territory, and his two comrades, 
by the Indians. Mr. Babbitt very imprudently 
left Fort Kearney, on his way to Salt Lake, with- 
out any escort, although he could have had one by 
waiting a few days. 





Deatu or Proresson Henrz.—Professor N. 
M. Hentz, the husband of the talented authoress, 
the late Caroline Lee Hentz, died at Marianna, 
Fla., on the 4th November. Professor Hentz was 
a French gentleman of varied accomplishments, 
and was well known as a teacher in many semin- 
aries of learning in different parts of our country. 
He was associated with George Bancroft and Dr. 
Cogswell when they taught school at Roundhill, 
and was subsequently engaged at Cincinnati, and 
at Chapel Hill, N. C., as Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Belles Lettres. Mr. Hentz was not 
only successful as an instructor, but largely en- 
riched the scientific literature of our country. 
His treatises upon Natural History have placed 
him among the first scholars of our country in 
this department of learning. 


Deatu or Toomas Dowse.—Thomas Dowse, 
tanner, of Cambridge, Mass., died on the 3d De- 
cember, at the age of more than eighty years. 
Mr. Dowse was a remarkable character. Bred to 
the business of a tanner, and occupied with it till 
near the close of his life, he cultivated a taste for 
literature and art, and accomplished himself in an 
eminent degree in various branches of polite learn- 
ing. His library was perhaps the best miscel- 
laneous one in the vicinity of Boston. In English 
literature it could boast all the finest, as well as 
the rarest editions of the best authors. Its value 
was not less than $30,000, and may have equaled 
$40,000. A few weeks ago, in anticipation of his 
death, he conveyed it entire to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which has decided to appropri- 
ate a suit of rooms exclusively to its reception. 
His admirable collection of paintings in water 
colors has probably been left to some public insti- 
tution. Mr. Dowse’s name was written by the 
irreverent Harvard collegians, Thomas Dowse, 
L.L.D., which was held to mean learned leather 
dresser. Harvard missed getting his library, 
which it was at one period believed would be 
added to its riches in this line. Mr. Dowse was 
in all respects a most excellent man, a good tan- 
ner, and a well-read student of literature. 


Joun B. Farrsanxs, a man of ardent tempera- 
ment, and said to be laboring under some unhappy 
mental infirmity, committed suicide on Saturday, 
November 29, in this city. He was a man of much 
mechanical genius and considerable cultivation, 
and had recently been engaged in investigating 
Spiritualism. 


FOREIGN. 


Encianv.—Lord Palmerston has been making 
speeches before the people in defense of his foreign 
policy. In one of these speeches, at Manchester, 
he made the following remarks, which caused con- 
siderable remark by the press and the public: 

“*T hope the peace will be lasting, but its endur- 
ance must depend on the fidelity with which its 
conditions are fulfilled. If that power which pro- 
voked hostility faithfully carried out the treaty, 
then, no doubt, peace would long be preserved.” 

Constantinople advices state that the ultimatum of 
England has been forwarded to the Shah of Persia. 
The Persian besieging army at Herat had taken 
possession of the environs of that city, and were 
fortifying them. A later dispatch says that the 
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Affghans have been defeated by the Persians, and 
6,000 prisoners taken. A Vienna dispatch of the 
2d November states that on the 23d of October 
the Porte, together with England and Austria, 
had settled that the occupation of the Black Sea 
and the Danubian Provinces should be prolonged. 
The British squadron at the Isle of Serpents had 
been reinforced. Admiral Dundas, with the fleet 
intended for Naples, was still at Malta on the Ist 
November. Cape of Good Hope advices of October 
8d says that fears of a Caffre war are passing 
away. The British Government advertises at 
Lloyd’s for a ship to convey some hundreds of 
emigrants to Nova Scotia, it being the intention 
to grant free passages to laborers and their fami- 
lies to that colony. 


France.—The Emperor and his court still re- 
main at Compeigne, where they were recently 
joined by the Ministers of Russia, Sweden, and 
Holland. Rumors of a change in the French 
ministry were current. Commercial letters from 
Paris agree in admitting the greater abundance 
of money in France, and the certainty that no 
monetary crisis is to be feared, through inability 
to meet engagements. Discontent prevailed among 
the manufacturing districts of France, from ap- 
prehended commercial reforms. Corn was declin- 
ing at various points, although at Toulon, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles the average price was 
maintained. 


Hliscellancous. 





FULTON AND CHANCELLOR LIV- 
INGSTON. 


Tue following interesting incident, which occur- 
red in the early history of contemplated steam 
navigation, was related by an old Knickerbocker, 
whose memory of past events is fresh in his recol- 
lection, which brings to mind the names of two 
great men—one a genius to whom the world is 
deeply indebted, and the other a name which New 
Yorkers will ever remember with pride. They 
are the names of Robert Fulton and Chancellor 
Livingston. 

After Fulton was fully convinced that a steam- 
engine could be constructed so as to propel a 
boat, and finding that he had no means to enable 
him to prove the fact to the world, and not being 
able to satisfy any American capitalist of the 
feasibility of his discovery, he went to Europe to 
see if he could not meet with more encouragement 
among her capitalists. He wished to test his dis- 
covery upon a comprehensive scale. But he re- 
turned unsuccessful, having met only the derision 
usually applied to utopians and monomaniacs. 
On his return to New York he accidentally met 
in Broadway, near Rector Street, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, who accosted him thus: “ Well, Fulton, 
you have been to England and France, and, as | 
Do 
you still hold the opinion that vessels can be pro- 
pelled by steam? “I do,” said Falton. ‘“ Well, 
then,” said Livingston, “‘ how much do you want 
to test the experiment?” “I want,” said Fulton, 
“fifty thousand dollars.” The reply of Living- 
ston was one that justly entitles him to the lasting 


am informed, you have been unsuccessful. 








admiration of posterity—“ Call at my office,” said 
he, “‘ to-morrow morning, at ten o’clock.” 

Fulton did call, and he did get that check. This 
enabled him to build one or two boats, and the 
reality of his discovery was proved to the world. 
This crazy man suddenly became a genius. A 
boat was built and called the Chancellor Living- 
ston, which ran between this city and Albany. 
The Hudson River should always have on its 
waters a boat called the Chancellor Livingston ; a 
man who had intelligence enough to distinguish 
true genius from visionary enthusiasm, and liber- 
ality and patriotism enough to supply the means 
to enable that genius to show itself and confer 
upon posterity untold benefits, should never be 
forgotten. If poor John Fitch, who predicted, 
many years before Fulton’s discovery, that rivers 
would yet be navigated by steam, and whose su- 
perior sagacity was met only by derision and con- 
tempt, had had a Chancellor Livingston asa friend, 
the steam-engine would be twenty-five years older 
than it now is. But poor Fitch died in obscurity, 
and was buried upon the banks of one of the West- 
ern rivers, where night and day stately steam- 
boats pass his silent grave. 





FOR TOBACCO LOVERS. 


Cuewince in the parlor, 
Smoking in the street, 
Choking with cigar smoke 
Every one you meet— 
Spitting on the pavement, 

Spitting on the floor, 
Is there such enslavement ? 
Is there such a bore? 


Declare the thing a curse, 
And when gents come to woo, 
You “ pop the question” first— 
** Sir, do you smoke or chew ?” 
Mark well each word or look, 
And if they don’t say no, 
Just cross them off your book, 
And tell them why you do. 


Some gents will carry spice, 
Some cinnamon or cloves, 
Make good use of your eyes, 
And good use of your nose. 
For when the wedding's o’er, 
Perfumes they throw away, 
They spit upon the floor, 
They smoke and chew all day. 


Does a lover promise 
To quit the weed for you? 
See he has a firm bump, 
And conscientious too. 
If you’re no phrenologist, 
Let time the truth make clear, 
And wait until he resists 
Temptation for a year. 





-_ 


Tue Worvv’s Dwarrep Survss.—lIt is not an 
easy matter to attain true mental independence. 
Mountains of difficulty in the way of free inquiry 
are created by defects in early education. Fetters 
are gradually forged, and the mind is insensibly 
bound, Habits are formed that weaken the powers 
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and create a state of slavish dependence. When 
the faculties begin to unfold like the leaves of the 
spring flower, they are either neglected, or they 
are stimulated by hot-bed process, instead of being 
gently and carefully trained. Often the produc- 
tion of youthful prodigies is aimed at. Parents 
are ashamed unless their children can play the 
orator at the age of three, and have systems of 
geography and grammar in their heads at four. 
Their earliest associations are connected with 
books, lessons, and hard benches. The result is 
that they become wonderfully smart children— 
the talk of the whole town—and many mothers 
are put to shame by the backwardness of their 
darlings. But retribution must come for the 
breach of God’s law. When these children should 
begin to work, their work is done. The physical 
constitution can not endure the burden put upon 
it; or if it survive, the overtasked brain refuses 
to do expected service, and every fond anticipation 
of eminence is disappointed. A stunted shrub 
appears where we had hoped to enjoy the shade 
of a wide-branching cedar of Lebanon. 








GHords of Greeting. 





IT STANDS ALONE! 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
the only serial in America—yes, in the worip! 
devoted to the Scrence or Mrnp! 

Commencing its career years ago, when Phre- 
nology was in its infancy—when even the most 
learned men knew but little of it, and when the 
masses had not heard of it—did not even know 
the meaning of the term PHrenoLoGy—it has not 
only maintained itself, but it has sustained and 
disseminated the science, until it is not only gen- 
erally acknowledged by personsof the highest at- 
tainments, and by many who stand at the head of 
our best institutions of learning, but its general 
principles are understood to a considerable extent 
by all classes of society. 

In many honorable instances the editor recognizes 
Phrenology in his writings; the physician reads the 
peculiarities of his patient’s disposition, and treats 
him accordingly ; the teacher adapts himself and 
his instructions to the capacity and disposition of 
his pupil; the preacher to the comprehension of 
his hearers; the parent to the child, and so on 
throughout the various relations of life. A knowl- 
edge of Phrenology enables husbands and wives to 
conform themselves to each other when differences 
in opinion and character exist; and, when applied 
among neighbors, each may know to assimilate 
himself to the other, in order to secure uninter- 
rupted peace, harmony, and good-will. Besides 
all this, it reconciles us to the will of our Creator, 
and to abide by all his laws in life, and to put our 
trust in his wise keeping in the life to come. 

Phrenology lifts up its disciples and adherents, 
and inclines them to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities for the benefit of themselves and their 
race. But this is already understood and con- 
ceded ; and we now simply wish to repeat the fact, 
that vurs is the only journal in this—the year 
1857—printed in any language, devoted to PHRE- 
NOLOGY, THE Science or Minv! 
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That the Jounnau deserves an existence is at- 
tested by the fact, that it has obtained a circula- 
tion equal to, if not larger, than any scientific 
periodical ever published. And what seems to us 
to be good evidence of its utility is the fact, that 
its early friends and supporters continue on, from 
year to year, growing still firmer in their faith as 
their knowledge increases, Sriuu, 1T sTANDS 
ALONE! 





HOW DO YOU LIKE IT?} 


It will be observed that the American Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL has been treated to a new 
suit, as a birthday present. 

Its former dress was by no means shabby or in- 
decent, even as a “ go-to-meeting suit ;” but it be- 
ing very fond of admiration, and possessing a de- 
sire to please, we could not resist the temptation 
to give it, at least, one new suit each year. 

Metaphor aside, we have found that electrotyped, 
or copper-faced, type, will outlast the common 
type, and enable us to take from five to eight hun- 
dred thousand impressions on a power-press! We 
use electrotyped letter, because it is much clearer 
and better. 

The form of our Journal is entirely satisfactory. 
It is large enough to admit Illustrative Engrav- 
ings, and small enough to handle and bind con- 
venieutly. The paper, ink, and printing are ac- 
knowledged by all to be unsurpassed. Of its edi- 
torial matter, others may judge—of that—it may 
not become us tospeak. Yet we solicit compari- 
son, and the widest and most searching criticism, 
from all readers everywhere! Reader, How do 
you like it? Present a copy to your friend. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


How to Remrr.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top of 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a drafton New York or 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange, 
Bauk-bilis, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

Over Turee Journats.—We give a brief 
Prosprotus—with Ciub Terms—of our Taree Journals, on 
the twenty-third page of the present number. Readers in 
sparsely settled districts may avail themselves of Ciub Kates 
by subscribing for the Three, and dividing with a neighbor. 
Many—and the number is daily increasing—find the three 
none too much for the wants of a family. 

Susscrisers, Postmasters, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Acents for this Jovrnan. A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLercymMen, and others, 
are invited to obtain eubscribers in the neighborhood where 
they riside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting svitabl dations. 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices. 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

Postracr.—The postage on this JourNnaAt to 
aby part of the United States is six cents a year, The post- 
age is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Inctose a Sramp.—Letters requiring an an- 
Swer, especially when that reply is for the writer's benefit, 
should always inclose a stamp to pay the return postage. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a leiter to the 
Publishers, without i ing the postage. 

Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, ag may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Jovanat sent the full time paid for, 











Remirrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, may 
be remitied. We will pay the cost of exchange. 

Money on any specie-paying bank, will be re- 
ceived at par, but New York or Eastern funds preferred. 

Ja Our terms are, PayMENT 1n ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Persons sending One Doxxar, will receive 
this Jovrnax One Year, or Six Months for Firry Cents. 

CoRRESPONDENTs will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-office, County, and State. 

Specimen Numsenrs will be sent gratis. 
Address Fow.rr anp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 





PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 


Axtnoven we furnish more original reading matter, for 
the price, than is usual, we are disposed to offer the follow- 
ing SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our co-workers, in order to 
remunerate them for kind exertions, in extending the cir- 
culation of oar Journats, for the year 1857. 

One Hunprep Douvars will be given in our 
own publications (books at regular retail prices), on every 
$1,000 sent us for either one, or all three of ‘our Journals, 
viz. Tae American PurenotocicaL Journal, THE 
Water-Cure Journat, or Lire Iniustratep, for 1857, 
at lowest club prices. 

For Five Hunprep Dotxars sent, the value 
in Journals at lowest club rates, and fifty dollars in books. 

For Two Hunprep Douuars, the Journals 
at lowest club rates, and twenty dollars in books, 

For One Hunprep Douuars sent, the Jour- 
nals at lowest club rates, and ten dul'ars in books, 

For Firry Douxars sent, the Journals at low- 
est clad rates, and five dollars in book. 

Thus, we will send one hundred copies of either 
Tue PurenovoeicaL on Water-Curx Journals, or fifty 
copies of Lirs, a year, for $50, and give a premium of $5 
to the getter-up of the list. 

. A Premium, at the same rates, will be given 
for sll additional subscribers sent in daring the year. 

In addition to the above, we will present to 
the person who sends in ths largest number of subscribers 
in all, to one, or all three of these Journals, A PRIZE of 
One Hunprep Dottars; payable in our books. 





Motes and Queries. — 


Don Carlos. Your article shows talent, but 
could ve improved, Try again. 


H. E. You forgot to give the numbers marked 
in your chart. Cali at our office with your chart, and we 
wilt answer your question. 


** What is the meaning of the expression so 
often used—viz.,* Toe child is father to the wan?” An- 
swer: Tne child’s genius and spirit will ripen ioto greater 
power and viger in manhood; or, the child foreshadows 
what the man will be. The acora, and not «a chestnut, is 
father to the oak. [tis a form of expression ekin w “ The 
wish was father to the thought.” 


A Club Former will find a portrait and 
meyer | ebaract r of Charles Dickens iu a future pum- 
r of the * Phrenvlogical Journal for 1857. 


A.J.L. How to cultivate Self-esteem, un- 
der the conditions you name, can pot be described in a sen- 
tence or two. Io general, we may say, Use the weak organ. 
For a full answer, and also how io regulate, restrain, and 
cultivate the whole mind, we refer you to our work, entitled 
* Education Complete.” 

«Please inform me what are the requisite 
faculties to make a good architect. and also an engraver?” 
Answer: An architect requires Form, Size, Weigh’, Order, 
Calculation, Constractiven+ ss, Compuarisen, Imitation, aad 
Ideslity. The engraver requires the same, with the excep- 
tion of Calculation, which sceks to demonstrate every thing 
and thas stands in the way of working by the eye, and fol- 
lowing the taste, as the engraver requires to do. 








ApVERTISEMENTS.—In future, we do not intend 
to solicit miscellaneous adveriis: ments for this journal. A 
few that are appropriate, and of intrest to our read: re, will 
be admitted, but we shall vot permt them to encroach upon 
spxce ail tted to editorial ma'ter. Advertis -rs are requested 
w make their an’ nis brief as it 
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Advertisements. 


A Lrutrrep space of this Journal will be given 


to Advertisements, on the following te:ms: 
For one column, one month. 
For a half column, one month 





$25 00 





PROSPECTUS OF 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
VOLUME XXV., FOR 1857. 

A New Votome or tue American PurgnoLoeioat Jovr- 
NaL commences with the January number, The fullowug 
Prospectus explains our object : 

The Phrenological Journal is published in New York 
on the firat of 64h month, and is devoted to Human Science, 
Art, Literature, Progress, aud Reform. Practical Phren- 
ology, Which forms a leuding featare, will be fully explain- 
ed, awply illustrated with the portraits of the virtuous and 
vicious, and i.s doc'rines applied to all the practical inter- 
ests, situa'ions, and pursuits of mankind. Portraits and 
Biographies, with Phrenological characters of distin- 
guished persons, will amply tltusirate and enrich the Jour- 
nal. Physiology, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, ilius'rated, and made interes ing and prof- 
itable to all; our motto being, “ A sound mind in a healthy 
body.” Home Education will occupy much atiention, 
and we shali strive to convey jast the sind of knowledge 
that parents require, as a guide in the discharge of their im- 
portant duties. Young Men will find the Journal a friend 
and foster-father ‘o encoarage them in virtue, shicld them 
from vice, and prep them for usefulo and success in 
life. Every one should know in what parsuit he would best 
succeed. Mechanics—New Inventions—At least one 
half of the weal:h and , rosperity of the world is dependent 
on Constructiveness; hence the various mechanical arts 
will be encouraged and new inventions explained and illus- 
tra'ed. The Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, the 
fessiona) Man, the Siadent, the Teacher, and the Mother, 
will find each number of the Journal an instructive and 
valuable companion 

Terms, in Advance. 
Sin, le Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 09 
Five Copies, one yerr, 4 00! wenty Copies for....10 00 
+ Please address all letters, post-paiD, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 208 Broadway, New York. 
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$8—For Turee Do.ians, in advance, a copy 
of Lire LLLustRratep (weekly), Tas PurrNoLoeican Jour- 
NAL, end Tue Water-Coxrs Journal, will be sen! a year to 
One address. Now is the ime to subseribe and torm Clubs. 





Booxs sent BY First Mart. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 

T look upon Phrenology as the euide to 7 phy and the 
of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a pablic 
benefactor.—Horack Mann. 

Combe's Lectures on Phrenology—a complete course, $1 
25; A Chart. for Recording Various Development-—De- 
signed fer Phrenologi-ts, 6 cts.; Constitu ion of Man, by 
Geo. Combe—auihor:zed edition. 87 eta. ; Defense of Phr: n- 
ology, by Dr. Boardman. 87 cts ; Ete eadon Complee—Em- 
bracing Physiology, Animal and Mental, Se!f-Colture, and 
Memory: in one vol, $2 50; Phrenology Proved, Iiustra- 
ted and Applied, $1 25: Education fouuded on the Nature 
of Map, by Spurznheim. 87 ets.; Memory and Inteliec'ual 
[mprevement. 87 cts ; Mental 8 tence, 87 eta, : Porenolog- 
ical Journal, $1 a yeer ; Popular Phreno'ogy, 89 ets. ; Pbren- 
ology and the Scrip'ures, by Prerpont, 15 cts. ; Phrenological 
Guide, 15 ets ; Porenvlogienl Alimanne, for 1857, 6 cts ; 
S-if-Iostructor in Phrenclogy and Physieiegy, with one 
hundred engravings—paper, 30 cts. : mustin, 50 ets, ; 8)m- 
bolical Head, in map form, showieg the Nutural Language 
of the Organs, 30 cts.; Works of Gall on Phrenology, 5 
vols,, $7. 

The Phrenologieal Bust: a Heap, the size of life, De- 
signed especially for Learners, showing the exact location 
ot ali the Organs of the Brain fu'ly developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packiog, $1 25. [Not maiiable.] 

In order to accommodate “the People,” the undersigned 
publishers will furward, by return of the Frnst Mart. any 
book named in the above List. The PosTacr witt nx Pre- 
Palp by them atthe New York office. By this arrangement 
of pre-paying po. tage in advance, fifty per cent. :hereof is 
saved to the purcheser. The price of each work, inclading 
postage, is given, so thet the exact amount may be sent. 
Address all letters containing orders as follows: 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


hal handmata 
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Book Acernts, Boox AGENTs. 
WANTED, 
In every Town and County in the United States, industrious 
and responsible Agents to sell our 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 
(Not in Nambers,) 
Comprising about Fifty different kinds. 
The high character of our Works, the splendid style in 
which they are published, and last, but not least, 


THE INDUCEMENES WE OFFER AGENTS, 


with regard to price, render our list to Agents equal, if not 
superior, to any publisher’s in the country. 
For catalogues, terms, etc., apply to 
L. P. CROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 
61 Cornhill, Boston. 


Prosrectus For 1 857. — Tue 
SATURDAY EVENING POST—Established August 4th, 
1821. The publishers of this old and firmly-established pa- 
per take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to 
their programme for the coming year. Surfeited with poli- 
ties, the claims of literature will be more than ever appreci- 
ated by the reading world. We have, therefore, already 
made arrangements with the following brilliant list of writers , 

Wituram Howrrr (of England), Auice Cary, T. 8. Ar- 
Tave, Mrs. Sovrmworgtu, Avoustins Douganne, Mra. M. A. 
Denison, the author of “ Zittan,” etc, 

We design commencing, in the first number, in January 
next, the following original Novelets : 

TALLENGETTA, OR THE SQUATTER’S HOME. By 
Wu. Howrrrt, author of * Raral Life in England,” “ Homes 
of the Poets,” ete.. etc. 

This is a Story or Averrattan Lire, Mr. Howitt having 
visited Australia expressly with the object of acquainting 
himself with the novel and romantic aspects under which 
natore and socivty present themselves in that singular region. 

The following Novelets will then be given, though prob- 
ably not in the exact order bere mentioned : 

THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. By Atice Cary. 
An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post. 

THE WITHERED HEART. An original Novelet, written 
expressly for the Post, by T. 8. Arruve. 

LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. An original Novelet, by the 
author of “ My Confessions,” “ Zillah, or the Child Medi- 
um,” ete, 

THE QUAKERS PROTEGE. An original Novelet, by 
Mrs. Mary A. Denson, author of “ Mark, the S-xton,” 
“ Home Pictures,” cte. 

AN ORIGINAL NOVELET. By Avevustine Ducanne, 
author of the “ Lost of the Wilderness,” ete., is also in 
course of preparation for the Post 

THE RalD OF BURGUNDY, a Tate or tur Swiss Can- 
tows. An original Novelet. by Aveusting Duganneg, au- 
thor of * The Leet of the Wilderness,” ete. 

We have also the promise of a Suort and conpensep 
NOVELET, by Mrs. Souruworrn, to run through about six 
or eight numbers of the Post. 

In astition to the above list of contributions, we design con- 
tinuing the usual amount of Foreign Lette: rs, Original Sketch- 
es, Choice Selections from all sources, Agricultural Articles, 
General News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce 
and Stock Markets, the Philadelphia Retail Markets, Bank 
Note List, Editorials, ete., ete., our object being to give a 
on Record, as fur a6 our limits will admit, of the Great 

orld 

Exoravines.—In the way of. Engravings, we generally 
present two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other of 
a humorous character. 

The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, 
paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is 
received, is only 26 cents a year. 

Terms (Cash in advance)—Single copy . 

4 Copies..... 
8 “ (and one to the getter up of the Club) 10 9 «“ 

13 “ (and one to the getter up of the Club) 15 00 “ 

20 46“ (and one to the getter up of the Ciub)20 00 —* 
Address, worms post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 

8 sample Numbers sent gratis to any one when requested. 

To Eprrors.—Editors who give the above one insertion, 
or condense the material portions of it (the notices of new 
econtribations and our terms), for their gprrogtaL columns, 
shall be extrrLep te an exchange by sending a MarKED copy 
of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 


Tr ry’ 

Wuite Tretu, Perrumep 
Breeatu, and Breavtirct Compiexton can be acquired by 
using the BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS. Be- 
ware of counterfeits. The immense success of the “ Balm” 
has brought out hosts of counterfeits and impostors. Be 
sure each bottle is signed, 

FETRIDGE & CO.. 


Sold by all Druggists. Fracklin Square, N. Y. 
lyr. 


-? 0a year. 
00 
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Rurat Pusiications.— PRremt- 
os offered for 1857. New Volumes and Increased Attrac- 
tions. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y., 

Publish—THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—Weekly— 
A Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside. New 
Volames commence the first of January and July—each 
number consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pages. Two 
Dollars per annum. “ Without question Tae Best Agricul- 
tural paper in the United States.”—Hon. Joun Wentworts, 
of Iinois. 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—A Magazine of Thirty- 
two Octavo Pages. now in its Twenty-third year, and to com- 
menee with January next the 14th Volume of its Third Se- 
ries. It is now “made up” from the Country GzenTLEMAN, 
and though furnished at the low price of Fifty Cents a year, 
continues to maintain the rank it has ever held as the most 
Practical Farmer's aay and the ablest Scientific Author- 
ity in its peculiar spher 

“THE ILLUSTR ATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RU- 
RAL AFFAIRS—an Annual volume of 144 pp.. duodecimo 
—illustrated with 150 Engravings. Nomber Three, for 1857, 
just issued, is even superior to its predecessors, and, like them, 
forms a convenient repertory of more Practical Information, 
interesting to every Country Resident, than can elsewhere 
be obtained at Four Times the Cost. Price Twenty-five 
Cents. Bound Pifty Cents. 

A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
CULTIVATOR! Ten Copies or tne Cuttrvator are offer- 
ed for $5—together with a copy of the Reewsrer as a Premi- 
um to each subscriber! Tweety Copres each of the Cuiti- 
vator and Reeister for $10 E27" and an extra copy to 
the one who makes up the Club. 

PREMIUMS TO AGENTS.—We make the following of- 
fer to those sending us the largest amount in cash subscri 
tions to our Journals for the year 1857, previous to the 10th 
of April next: 

. For the largest amount. FIFTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 
For the next largest.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... THIRTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... TWENTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest.... FI} TEEN DOLLARS 

For the next largest.... TEN DOLLARS. 

. For the FIVE next largest—Each FIVE DOLLARS in 
Agricultural Books from Saxton & Co.’s Catalogue. 

It will be perceived from the above that we have increas- 
ed somewhat the amount of the Premiums open to compe- 
tition. We offer also the f-llowing 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For $20 sent for Subscrip'ions to either or both our Journals, 

we will send an extra copy of the Country GenTLEMAN 

free for one year to the Agent, and any $1 or $1 25 book 
on Saxton’s List of Agricultural Publications, provided no 
other Premium be taken. 

For $30—Tue Counrry Gentieman and Two Dotrars, in 
Books, #8 above, provided no other Premium be taken. 
For $40—Tue Country Gentieman and Taree Doiiars, 

in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 

For $50—Tue Country GentLeman and Frve Doiiars, in 

Books, as above, with the same proviso, 

SPECIMEN NUMBERS ofthe Cuttrvartor and Country 
GenTLeman are freely supplied to ali Applicants, We will 
send a copy of the Reorsrer to any one wishing to make use 
of it to procure subscriptions, on being informed to that ef- 
fect. Address all letters of inquiry, or orders accompanied 
by the cash, to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Marra J. Mclyntrosu.—Wer 


have in press, and sha'l publish, about the 25th of Novem- 
ber, a most fascinating and brilliant romance, entitled, 

VIOLET, OR THE CROSS AND THE CROWN, 
from the elegant pen of the above tselented and accom- 
plished authorees, a writer too well known to fame to re- 
quire any laudatory introduction by us to the reading 
community. 

Distinguished literary critics, who have read the entire 
manuscript, concur in pronouncing it far superior to any of 
her previous literary ¢ffurte—a work which would alone 
conf-r upon any writer high and enduring fame. 

Her theme was most happily chosen, opening with a 
grapbic and thrilling description of a wrecking scene on the 
cst of New Jersey, in which all on shipboard were lost, 
save a sweet babe, foand by the wreckers, tied into i's berth, 
probably by a fond mother’s own hands, as the last and 
onty hope of saving its life, The ad ption of this child by 
the rough and semi-savage wreckers, and the ex'raordinary 
and eventful lite which sbe lived for many years, forms a 
tale which, for thrilling interest, has rarely been equaled, 
even by the genios of Irving or Cooper. 

It will be comprised in one elegant 12m volume of about 
450 pages, price $1, with our usual discount to the trade. 

As the sale of this book will undoubtedty be very large, 
booksellers are most respectfully requested to forward us 
th-ir orders at an early date, so teat we may be enabled to 
fill them, in full, from ‘the first edition, without disappoint- 
ment or delay. 

JOHN P. sawn & CO., Publishers, 

» 117 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
HENRY P. B. JEWETT. Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & OO., N. Y. 
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No. 4. A Lorp oF THE CrEa- 
TroN.—By the authoress of Sister Anne. From the Living 
Age. Yes, Lords, you have caught a trimming from the 
keen pen of the authoress of * SISTER ety ” Read it, 
and see what she says of you. Price 25 cen 

The Four Storice, published by us from the Living Age, 
are as follows : 

No. 1.—ZAIDEE. Price 38 

No. 2.—KATE COVENTRY, Price 25 cts. 

No, 3.—SISTER ANNE. Price 25 cts. 

No. 4—A LORD OF THE CREATION. Price 25 ots, 

A triple sanction attaches to all of these Tal~s. 

1et.—The favorable ihe k of the wruere, of courze. 

24.—The approval he English Magazines. 

34.—The i meat of Mr. LitrEit. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

1m, 117 Washington Street, Boston. 





o) 
Count Dr Gasparrn’s GREAT 

Worx wy Rervration or Mopeen Setarrvatiem. 

A Natal Law— Divine action nor Satanic action 
at the basis of the Pr-tended Supernatural Phenomena. 
SCIENCE VS. 8PIRITUsLISM: 

A Treatire on Turning Tables, the Supernatural in General, 
and Spirits. Translated from the French of Count Ag6oor 
De Gasparin, by E. W Robert; with an — by 
Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 40 pages. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
FIRST PART—TURNING TABLES. 
Introduction—Prefacc—The Question—The Facts—The 
Objections— A ppendix. 
SECOND conta a sapanmarenas IN 


The Question—The Course “ Pisieicaieie of Proof, 
and, especially, of Testimony—Particular G:ounds of Sus- 
picion— What Saith the Scripwure?—Natural Explanation 
of the Pretended Baperoatural. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IL. 
THIRD PART—SPIRITS. 

Sapernatural oo ete Miracles; Supernatural 
Apocrypha—Spuriou aa Superestaral Apocrypha— 
— .. apnea ; Supernatural Apocrypha — Spirits ; 


Cone! 
Price 82 ‘50. KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 
Pablishers, 








Grorere A. Prince & Co.’s In- 


Proven Metoprons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, employing two bundred men. and finishing eighty 
instruments p-r week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS bave been fluished, and are now in ure. 

Our latest improvement consisis of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED SWELL, and all our Metoprons hereafter will be 
furnisbed with this attachment, without extra charge. 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell ; hence, it can only be obt by p ng instru- 
ments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of |: tters from the best 
jadges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 

Our instraments have received the First Premiom wher- 
ever exhibi'ed in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled. 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, 
and No. 87 Faiton 8: reet, New York. 





Jan. tr. tf. 


Tuer Best Work on THE Horse. 
Price One Dollar. C. M. Saxton & Co., 140 Fulton Sweet, 
have jast published 

THE STABLE BOOK; 

A Treatise en the Management of Horses, in relation to 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By Joun Stewaat, Veterinery Surgeon, an and Professor «f 
V+ terinery Medicine in the And U , Glas- 
gow. With Notes and gt ee t to American 
food and climate, by A. B. Atien. Illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. 

*T bave aimed io this work to make practice the master 
of theory, and bave endeavored to arrenge the whole sub- 
Jeet into divisions which will render every part of it essily 
understood, and easily referred to by every one.”— Author's 
Preface, ALSO, 

THE HOBSES FOOT, tg HOW TO KEEP IT 








sap lenemnananin By Wiuam Miies. 
Prices: gon hs ~ on Cen. Cloth, Fifty Cents. 
SAXTON & CO., 
140 Falton Street, up stairs. 


Jan. 1t Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 
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Hanp-Booxs ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 

HOW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter Writing. Price 80 cents. This is now ready. 

The following are not yet printed, but they will be an- 
nounced in this Journal as soon as they are ready. 

HOW TO TALK: or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 
Grac: ful Stvle in Conversation and Debate; with more 
than Five Hundred C.mmon Mistakes © . 

HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Republican Etiquette, 
and Guide to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for De- 
bating Societies and Deliberative A blies. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Succees in Prac- 
tieal Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. 

“ How to Write” will be followed by the other numbers 
of the series. One dollar will pay for the four works, and 
they will be sent to subscribers as fast #s issued. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


U. 8S. Book Agrnoy. — ALL 
Works published by the Harpers, Appletons, Masons, Put 
nam, Francis, Derby & C»., Lockwood, Saxton, Barnes, 
Scribner, Wood, Ivison & Phinney, Jewett, Phillips & 
Sampson, Little & Brown, Ticknor & Co., Crosby & Nichola, 
Lippincott, Lindsay & Biakiston, Peterson, and all other 
houses in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, may be had 
prepalt, by First Mart or Express, by addressing FOWLER 
AND WELLS. United States Book Agency, No. 308 broad- 
way, New York. Agents supplied at wholesale rates, 


(By Subscription.) 


A Great Nationa Work. — 
THE ABRIDGMENT OF THE DEBATES OF CON- 
GRESS, from Gale & Seaton’s Annals of Congress, from 
their Register of Debates, and from the Official Reported 
Debates by John C. Rives. By Col. Tuomas H. Bunton, 
author of “Thirty Years’ View.” To be completed in 15 
vols, Svo., double columns, 750 pages each, comprising 
what is now contained in over 100 volumes. 

The first volume of this important National Work will be 


published about the First of January, and will be sold ez- 
cluxvely by i 











iptions. 
From the strong ioterest shown by the public in the pub- | 


lication, we feel confident that a very large subscription 
list may be obtained, and that every wn and village will 
farnish its quota of eubscribers. 
Those persons desiring an agency for the Work, will ap- 
ply to the publisher: at once. 
D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
lt 846 & 848 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sevr-Actine Curtary-Fix- 
tures. —HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shades, Sky Lights, 
Vestibules, Carriages, Mu quito Bars, Curtains, Charts, 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, ete. All our fixtures are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the cartain smooth, 
and last for years without getting out of «rder, and will 
prove cheaper in the end thun any other kins. We make 
three different fixtures, at prices from one shiliing to two 
dollars, and put up sbades in eizht different ways. Ladies 
and gentlemen are invi'ed to call and examine the opera- 
tion of the Sliving Sp: ing. 

To the trace a liberal discount. 
Ail — of shades made to order. 


ington Street (opposite Old Sou'h). 
Jan. tf. JaCOB HARTSHORN. 


Drx, Epwarps & Co., Pusiisx 
LAKE NGAMI; 

Or, Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wi'ds of South-Western Africa. By 
Cuaries Jonn ANpERson. With an Introductory Letter 
by Jonn Cuagtes Fremont. With many I!tustrations rep- 
resenting Sporung Adventares, Subjects of Natural His- 
tory, Devices for taking Wild Animals, etc., etc, One vol. 
8vo. cloth. Price $1 2. 

The present, as a Library Edition, has peculiar claims 
to the attention of those who desire to preserve this in- 
teresting and valuable work. 

“A volume never surpassed for its varied and exciting 
attractions, The author is a scientific vataralist, geologist, 
snd botanist, and an enthusiastic and daring sportsman. 
His d: scriptions of his explorations and discov ries teem 
with novelty, and his encounters with savage man and wild 
by wt afford the reader marvelous excitement.”— Bell's Life 

‘on, 

“To addition to its other interesting characteristics, the 
Volume is one of romantic and peri'ous personal adven- 
tare, such as we do not often meet with in these utilitarian 
days; so that upon the whole it is a work of very great and 
hovel interest, as one of travel and discovery, of natural 
history and enterprive.”"—. Y. Churchman. 

“To allof that extensive class of readers who are in- 
terested in narratives of exploration and discovery, this 
volame 8 peculiar attractions; for the countries de- 
scribed hve hitherto been almost uuknowa.”—N. Y. Cour- 


ter and Enquirer, 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 
821 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Our Popular Family Journals. 


Fow Ler aNnp Wextts, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the follow- 
ing Popular and Scientific Jourffals, whichp afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A ReEposirory oF Scrence, LireRaTURE, AND Gen. 
ERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Psychology; 
Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calcu- 
lated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous 
Portraits and other Engravings. 


PRICE BY THE YEAR. PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 
Single Copy one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies 1 yr. $7 00 | Single Copy half yr. $0 50 | Ten Copies hf. yr.$3 50 


Five Copies, . 400 ' Twenty Copies, 10 00 | Five Copies, . 200 | Twenty Copies, 500 
A New Volume begins with this Number! Now is the time to make 
up Clubs for the New Year. 





| WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


'DEvoTED TO HWypRopPATHY, ITs PHILOSOPHY. AND 
PRACTICE: to Physiology and Anatomy, with Illustrative Engravings ; to 
Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding. 

PRICE BY THE YEAR. PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR, 

Single Copy 1 year, $1 00 | Ten Copies 1 year, $7 00 | Single Copy hf. yr. $0 50 | Ten Copies half yr.$3 50 

Five Copies, . . 400'TwentyCopies, 1000 / FiveCopies, . . 200! Twenty Copies, 5 00 
A New Volume begins with this Number! Now is the time to make 

up Clubs for the New Year. 








Lire ILLUSTRATED: 


| A Frrst-cLass WEEKLY INEWSPAPER, devoted to News, 
| Lirerature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTrertainMent, IMPROVEMENT, 
and Procress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hopz, Manuiness, Setr- 
Rewrance, and Activity among the people ; to point out the means of profitable 
economy ; and to discuss and InLusrrarte the leading ideas of the day ; to record 
all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for all 
classes. One of the best Famity papers in the world. 


FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A YEAR. FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR. 
Single Copy a yr. $2 00 | Twelve Copies 1 yr.$15 00 | Single Copy + yr. $1 00 | Twelve Copies + yr. $7 50 
Five Copies, . 800 | Fifteen Copies, 17 00 | Five Copi - 400) Fifteen Copies, . 8 50 


ies, . 
Seven Copies, . 10 00! Twenty Copies, . 2000 | Seven Copies, 5 00 | Twenty Copies, . 1000 


Ire Ixiusrratsp will be sent to new subscribers three months, in clubs of 
twenty copies for twenty-five cents each. Subscriptions commence at any 
time. 


Please address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
fas $3.—For Turee Dowvars, in advance, a copy of Lire Intusrratep 


(weekly), THe Purenotocicat Journat, and Tue Warter-Cure Journat, will 
be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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DEFINITION OF THE PACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 





DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amatrvenrss.—Conjagal love ; the attachment of the 
sexes w each other, adapted to the continuance e race. 
Abuse: Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficienty: Want 
of affection toward the opposite sex. 

2. PutLoprvucEeyttrven rss —Parental love; fondness for 
pets, and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 
infaatite condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence ; idoliz- 
ing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency: Neglect 
of the young. 

8. Apuestvennes.—Friendship ; love of company ; dispo- 
sition to associate, Adapted to man’s requisition for society 
and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for com- 
pany. Deficiency: Neglect of friends and society ; the her- 
mit disposition. 

4 Iynapitrvenrss.—Love of home; desire to live per- 
manently ia one place; adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Uston ron Lirz.—Connubial love; desire to pair; to 
unite for lite; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 
Abuse: Excessive tendency of attachment. Deficiency: 
Wandering of the connubial affeciion. 

5. Continurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 

leted. Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 

\filviency: Excessive fondness for variety; “too many 
irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Viratrvenxss.—Love of life; youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 
death. Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary exposure 
of life. 

6. Compativenrss —Self-defense, resistance; the ener- 
getic go-a-head disposition. Abuse: A quick, flery, excita- 
— fault-flading, contentious disposition. Deficiency: Cow- 
ardice. 


7. Desrructrvenrss.—Execativeness ; propelling power ; 
the exterminating feeling. Aba<-e: The malicious. retaliat- 
ing, revengeful disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; ineffi- 
ciency. 

8. ALIMENTIVEN g83.—Appetiie; desire for nutrition ; en- 
Joyment of food amu dring. Abuse: Gluttony; gormandiz- 
log; drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abste- 
Mmhiousnese, 

9. Acquistrivgeners.—Eronomy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate property, Abuse: Avarice ; theft, extreme self- 
ishness. Defiviency: Prodigality ; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; laviehnes- and wastefulness. 

10. Secuerivenrss.—Policy; management. Abuse: Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency: 
Want of tact; blentness of expression. 

11. Cauttousyess.— Prudence ; carefulness ; watchfualness 5 
reasonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear; timidity; procrastina- 
tiow. Deficiency: Careless; heediess ; reckless. 

12. APPROBATIVEN RSs —Affubility; ambition; desire to 
be elevated and promoted, Abuse: Vanity ; self-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personal appearance, 

18. Setr-Esteem.—Dignity ; manliness; leve of liberty ; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse ; Extreme pride; 
erregance; en aristocratic, domineermg, repulsive epint 
Deficiency : Lack*of self-respect and appreciation. 

14. Finwxrss.—Decision; stability; perseverance; un- 
willingness to yield; fortiude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; willful- 
bess; mulishness. Deficiency: Fickic-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. Conscrentiousyess.—Jnstice ; integrity; sense of 
duty, avd of moral obligation. Abuse: Serupalousness ; 
e+lt-con:-lemnation ; remorse ; unjast-censure. Deficiency : 
No penitence for sip, or compunction for having done 
wrong. 

16. Hors.—Expectation ; anticipation; looking into the 
fuiure with coniidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and anticipations, Deficiency : -De:pondency ; 
gloom; melancholy. ’ 


17. Sprerrvarity.—Intuition ; perception of the spiritual ; 
wooder. Abtse: Belief in ghosis; witchcraft, and un- 
reasonable isms. Deficiency: Lack of faith, incredulity, 
skepticism, 

18. Vewknation.—Reverence; worship; adoration; re- 
spect for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry ; superstition ; worship 
of idols, Deficiency: Disregard fur things sacred ; impru- 
de nee 

19. Benevoitrvce.—Kindness ; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy; philanthropy; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving 
aim: to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. 
Deficiency : Extreme selfishness; no regard for the dis- 
tresses of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20, Constnucrivenrss.—Mechanical ingenuity ; ability to 
Use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time and 
money in trying w invent perpetual motion. Deficiency: 
Inability to use tools or understand machinery; lack of 
skill. 

21. Ipea.try.—Love of the perfect and beautiful ; refine- 
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ment; ecstasy ; poetry. 
common duties of jife, 
taste or refinement. 

B. Susumrry.—F for the ot and magnificent : 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falix ; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse : Extravagant niations ; tond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency : Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 

22. Iurration.—Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattrn. Abuse: Mimiery ; servile imitation. Defl- 
ciency : Inability to conform to the manners and customs of 
society. 

23. Minturcinnss.—Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh, Abuse: Ridicule and eport 

.of the infirmities and misforwnes of others. Deficiency : 
Gravity ; indifference to all amusements, 





Abuse: A disgu-t even for the 
Deficiency : Rough ; want of 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES, 


24. InpivipvaLttry.—4bility to acquire ngs $7 by ob- 
servation, and <esire to sg@ all thifgs. A : An insatia- 
ble desire to know all about other e's business ; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of_practical 
knowledge, and iadisposition to netice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces; the con- 
figuration of ail ry 4 it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances ; when fully developed, we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
etc. ; not a geod artist. 

26. Size.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size; of 
measuring angles, etc. Deficiency: Unable to jucge be- 
tween small and large. 

27. Weteur.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; aiso, the 
ability to“ carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendicu- 
lare. Abuse; Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft 
unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s bulance ; 
liability to stumble. 


28. CoLor.—Jadgment of the a shades, hwes, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, all thi wsessing 
colour, will be objects of interest. Abuss : Eatovageatt 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. De 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 

29. Oxper.—Method; system; arrangement; 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; nis 
too much time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old 
maidish. Deficiency : Sloveni 3 carel about the 
arrangement of books, tools, papers, etc. ; seldom knows 
where to find any thing. 

30. CaLcuLation.—Ability to reekon figures in the head ; 
Mental arithmetic; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count 
every thing. Deficiency: Inability to understand numerical 
relations. 

81. Locatrry.—Reeollection of places; the grographical 
faculty ; demre to travel and see the world. Abuse: A rov- 
ing, unsettled disposition. Deficiency: Inability te remem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 








bm npg the why-and-wherefure faculty ; 





$2. Evenrvarry.—Memory of events; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, tems of all soris ; a kind of walking news- 
peper. Abuse: Constant swry-telling, to the neglect of 
duties. 


33. Trwz.—BRecollection of the of time ; day and 
date ; ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and 
the step in walking ; to be able to the time of day ia 
the yeade- Abuse: Drumming with feet 
Def : Ioability to remember things 

; A poor memory of dates. 

84. Tone. —Love of music, and ‘ion of harmony; 
giving a desire to comp se music. Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. 
Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

85. Lancuaeg.—A bility to expre-s our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will be-t express our meaning ; mem- 
ory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of werds. Deficiency: 
Extreme hésitation in selecting appropriate language. 

REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 

86. Caveatiry.—Ability to resson and comprehend first 

originality. 

: Tvo much theory, without bringing tne mind to a 

eye bearing: such a mind may become a philosopher, 
ut is not practical. 

87. Compartson.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify 
and apply analogy to the diseernmenit of principies ; to gen- 
erulize, compare, discriminate, illu.trate ; to draw correct 
inferences, ete. Abuse: Extessive criticism. Deficiency: 
To be unable to perceive the relation of one thing or subject 
to another. 

©. Human —Discerament of human character; 
perception of thé motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse ; Unjust suspicion ; a disposition to treat all strangers 
as — Deficiency : Misplaces confidence ; is easily de- 
ceived, 

D. AGREraBLexess.—Blandness and persuasivencss of 
mann rs, expression, aod address ; pleasantness ; insivua- 
tion; the faculty of saying even disegreeable things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affecuon. Deficiency: inability to make 
one's self agreeable. 


TEMPESAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows : 

I. Toe V-rat Temperament, or the nourishing appara- 
tus, embracing those internal organs contained witbia the 
trunk, which manutacture vitality, create eyo —_ 
life, and re-supply those energies, ex y every ac’ 
of the brain, nerves, or muscles. TA pe hee is anal- 
ogous to the Sanguine and Lympbatic temperament. 

Il. Tae Morrvz Arraratus, or the bones, muscles, te0- 
dons, ete , which gives physical strength, or bodily motion, 
and constitutes the frame-work of the ly. This is 
gous to the bilious temperament. 

IIL. Tue Menta Apparatus, or nervous temy orem, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the ontr., 
which produces mind, thoaght, feeling, seneaion, ete. (Fer 
a ful description of these temperaments, and their effects 0D 
mind and character, see * Phrenology, Proved, Lilus:rated, 
and Applied.”) 


© time w 











